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I knew I wanted this separator 
the minute I saw it” 
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‘‘The separator I had wasn’t such 


a bad machine, but the minute I 
saw this McCormick-Deering I 
knew I'd buy it. The shiny finish 
—japanning they cali it—caught 
my eye. And when I turned it 
I was surprised how easy it was to 
run, The dealer showed me how 
close it skimmed whether the milk | 
is warm or cold and I figured it 
would be a good investment. The 
wife likes it, too, because you 


can wash the discs so easily.” 





























Above: The pinion 
shaft carrying the 
spindledrivinggear 
has two ball bear 
ings shown at 1 
and 2. 
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" two more shown 
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scientifically 
discs that skim 
warm or cold milk with maxi- 
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McCORMICK-DEERING 
Ball-Bearing Cream Separators 


It’s the combination of ball 
bearings at the four high 
speed points, and positive, 
automatic oiling that makes 
McCormick- Deering Cream 
Separators so easy to turn. 
Try the one on display at 
McCormick - Deering 
your- 
self how easily and quickly 
the bow] run 


mum butter-fat recovery. 
And remember to take notice 
how readily the glossy ja- 
panned finish wipes clean of 
splashes and grease. 

McCormick-Deering Cream 
Separators come in six sizes: 
42, 60, 90, 108, 144, and 180 
gallons milk (350-1500 Ibs.) 
per hour. Every one will 
positively skim rated capac- 
ity. Ask the McCormick- 
Deering dealer near you to 
demonstrate, or write direct 
for complete information. 


Chicago, Ill. 














Don’t Let Bugs and Disease Ruin 
Your pen ng and Steal se ire gaenoe 


y ive proved their valu 1 farm 
SAFE — SURE — ECONOMICAL. 
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Hammond’s Insecticides and title are sold by seed 

dealers everywhere, also by dealers handling farm supplies. 

HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG SHOT WORKS 
BEACON, NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL - 
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PROFIT 


Harvests Soybeans 
right from the Row 


after they are thoroughly matured, 
which is the best known meth 

of saving seed beans. Only three 
foot, three inches from center to 
center of tread. Harvests beans 
between corn rows four and one 
half feet wide or wider. Roller 
bearings throughout assures light 
draft. Order early and avoid the 
rush which comes later in the 
season. Price $150 f. o. b. factory. 


We also manufacture the Little 


Giant Bean Harvester, price $125 
f. o. b. factory. 


LaGrange, N. C. 
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is to 
is that you take time to look into it 


take it if 
had sense 
through 

signed no contract like I did. 
signed 
pay. Why 


and he said he 
and for 


I See By The Ads 


| KNOW don’t nobody want to take 
no advice but after what I'v 
rot myself into I feel 


eg 
sught to give 
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don’t want no- 
ever to get 
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myself in this fix 
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by signin’ somethin’ 
IT didn’t know what 
it was. It just look- 


good it. the 
start I didn’t take 





time to figure it out. 
I was afraid if | 
didn’t act quick that 
BILL CASPER : 4 
fellow might go and 
hire to somebody else. Now I wish to 
goodness he had. 
That’s just it. These fellows that 
comes and tells vou you got to be quick 


rr you will lose a gold mine, they 


means 


if you don't sign quick thes will lose a 
gold mine. Now that this thing has got 
in the paper I want you’ should all learn 
from my mistake. Don’t never sign 


what it’s a 
important it is that 
quick the more important it 


tbout, 
The more smethin’ 
be done 


good, 
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you don’t want to. If I'd a 
enough to of thing 
beforehand I never would of 
Now I've 
somethin’ I can’t never hope to 
when they sell my farm and 


figured that 


stock and tools and everything | got, it 
won't all bring enough to start pay in’ what 
I signed up to pay. Now, friends, | want 
you all to learn from me. | ‘learned 


mine from experience and I reckon it’s 
goin’ to cost me everything I got 
I went back to see my lawyer today 


workin’ on the case 
back in about a week. 
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just like he 
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already owned the place. I 
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Friends, I vrite 
no more. If d up 
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Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


BURNING LITTER DOES NOT 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Look Out for Weevils; Cultivate Pastures; Plant Legumes on Stubble Land and in Corn 


I. Six Rings From the Farm Alarm Clock 


F OATS are to be fed as hay, cut when in the dough 
| see They have more protein at this stage of 

development and are more palatable than if cut 
later. Of course if they are to be threshed and the 
grain fed, or if to be fed in the sheaf, allow them to 
mature before cutting. Oats cut 
in the dough stage and properly 
cured make an excellent hay and 
are very much relished by live- 
stock, especially work stock. 

2. Now that hens are laying 
heavily, eggs should be stored in 
waterglass for next winter’s use. 
Certainly one should put up a suffi- 
cient quantity at this time of year 
to provide the home needs while eggs are scarce and 
high priced. An egg put up in waterglass is not as 
good as a strictly fresh one, but it is far better than 
none at all. 

3. Look out for boll weevil. Lf the boll weevil should 
show up in any appreciable numbers about the time 
cotton squares begin to form, better dust with calcium 
arsenate. It will pay to keep a careful watch for this 
pest, because the comparatively mild winter we have 
had indicates that we may have a rather heavy boll 
weevil infestation this year. If only a few are seen the 
dusting may not be necessary, but if they are present 
to any great extent, it will certainly pay to poison them, 
because one or two at that time will mean a whole 
family a little later. 

4. To keep down bad taste in milk caused by bitter- 
weed, take cows from the pasture three to four hours 
before milking time. The ideal thing to do is, of course, 
to get rid of the bitterweed, but that is easier said than 
done. If the cows are not allowed to eat any of this 
weed for several hours before milking, most of this 
bad taste in the milk will be avoided. 

5. When the soybeans are a foot high they make ex- 
cellent grasing for hogs. Unlike the cowpea, the soy- 
bean will develop new leaves if it is not grazed too 
closely. It is not best to graze them too early as they 
are not the most valuable from the standpoint of 
quantity of feed until the pods are well filled. Where 
one is short of feed, however, and there is an abun- 
dance of soybeans available, it will be well to let the 
hogs start grazing them early. 

6. Cultivate the pasture. The mowing machine is the 
cultivation implement needed by pastures. Mow them in 
June and repeat every 30 to 60 days throughout the 
summer. Two or three clippings each summer means 
that in a few years the weeds and bushes will be de- 
stroyed and the grass will be given a chance. Always 
clip before the weeds have borne seed, and before the 
Sprouts have grown big and _ tough. 
Even the dreaded bitterweed can be 
ultimately controlled by mowing if it 
iskept up persistently and often enough 
to keep it from blooming. 


Il. Plant Legumes on All Suit- 
able Lands F 


abel some of the summer leg- 
umes after all small grain. The 

grain crops are harvested in plenty 
of time in the South for a good crop 
of soybeans, cowpeas, and other sum- 
Mer legumes to be produced. The 
ffowing of such crops will very ma- 
terially add to the fertility of the soil 
and, at the same time, produce much 
Valuable feed and grain. If the soil is 
Ma rundown condition, one can very 
well afford to plant soybeans or cow- 








ONE BIG EVIDENCE OF GRANGE PROGRESS IN VIRGINIA 
The Great Falls Grange in Fairfax County with 200 members is so enthusiastic it has just 


pose of improving the soil fertility. Succeeding crops 
of corn and cotton may often be nearly doubled by 
growing and turning under a crop of them on such 
land. The cultivation of other crops is pushing at the 
time of year when these summer legumes should be 
planted, but it will pay to make any reasonable sacri- 
fice or effort to put them in. 


IlJ. What Cattle Need in Summer 


RE the cattle provided with shade, salt, and 
fresh water? All of these are essential if they 
are to do their best. . It matters not how much 

good grass or other feed may be available, if these re- 
quisites are not provided, then the best possible use 
cannot be made of the feed. It isn’t fair to the dumb 
animals for them to drink stagnant, impure water, nor 
to do without salt, and have to stand in the broiling 
hot sun through the middle of the day. 

If the pasture does not have in it some shade trees 
or a patch of woods, then better enlarge it so as to 
include at least enough trees for the cattle to get in 
the shade during the heat of the day. It would be 
only fair to these dumb creatures that this shade be 
provided if looked at only from the standpoint of their 
comfort, but it will also pay to do this. 


IV. More Corn at Lower Cost 


F ENOUGH corn hasn't been planted to supply the 

home needs, prepare well a piece of stubble land 

and plant to corn now. The regular prolific variety 
which one ordinarily plants in early spring will mature 
all right if planted at this time of year on well pre- 
pared, fertile soil. Where there is doubt, plant Mexican 
June or some early maturing yellow corn. 

We should like here to lay fresh emphasis upon the 
need for increasing our corn yields and lowering the 
cost of corn production. The great importance of this 
forward step in good farming urges -this reiteration. 
One of the greatest needs of the average Southern 
farm is more feed for all kinds of livestock, and one 
of the tragedies is the high cost of the corn that is 
produced. There is little doubt that much of the corn 
produced on our Southern farms costs well above $1 a 
bushel. This need not be the case. We not only need 
to increase our acreage but we need more to increase 
our per acre yield and decrease the cost per bushel. 

There are many things that may be done to bring 
this about, and probably none plays a more important 
part than the right amount of plant food. Nitrogen is 
especially needed by corn, and 
a side application of 100 
to 150 pounds of 
















built this $15,000 “Grange Hall,” See page 10. 





sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, or some of the 
synthetic nitrogens has almost invariably proved to be 
highly profitable, if applied at the right time. 

Give the side-dressing to the corn when knee-high. 
Applying it later will do some good, but not nearly as 
much as when applied at the knee-high stage. On an 
average, one may reasonably expect at least a two- 
bushel per acre increase in corn for each dollar’s worth 
of readily available nitrogen applied as outlined above. 
This means $2 returned for each $1 investment and we 
maintain that 100 per cent on the investment for a few 
months is decidedly worth while. 


V. Hay Should Be Cured, Not Just Dried 


AY means plants cut before they have fully ma- 

tured—while still juicy—and cured into palatable 

and nutritious feed for livestock. Straw is the 
by-product of matured plants with the seeds removed. 
The difference between hay and straw as feeds is gen- 
erally understood, yet much Southern hay is but little 
better for feed than straw. This is due to two easily 
avoided practices. No. 1 is delaying the harvest until 
the crop has passed the best hay-making stage. No. 2 
is merely drying and not curing the hay. 

The time to cut most of our hay and forage crops 
for hay is when the crop is in full bloom—a little 
earlier for rank and coarse crops and a little later for 
finer-textured crops. (Some crops, like most cowpea 
varieties that continue in bloom when the fruit is 
ripening, may be exceptions.) The reasons for cutting 
when in full bloom are that the nutriment is then dis- 
tributed through the whole plant and more of it is 
digestible and palatable and it makes the best hay and 
the best feed. 

Even when cut at the best stage for making hay, an 
unnecessarily large part of our hay becomes low grade 
from poor practice in curing. Too much hay is bleach- 
ed by the sun. This is especially true when the yield 
is light and the sun strikes the greater part of it while 
it is yet spread as it fell from the sickle. It is then 
that the leaves which are the best part of the hay, be- 
come bone-dry, charred, and brittle, while the stems 
are yet uncured. To avoid this, the hay should first be 
raked into windrows when the leaves have wilted and 
soon afterwards made into cocks, or if curing frames 
are used, placed on these. 

The one biggest secret in curing hay of uniform and 
high quality is that it be cured as much as possible in 


its own shade. 
VI. Care of the New Pasture 


NEW permanent pasture started 
me last fall or this spring will need 
attention this summer in order to 
become well established and to give the 
desired results for the future. It should 
not be heavily grazed the first year. 
Leave off grazing until the grass is 
well established. Graze sparingly the 
first year, if at all. Cultivation should 
be given with some suitable implement 
to keep down the weeds, because weeds 
are just as serious an enemy to grass 
as to cotton, corn, or other crops. After 
the first year, continue to fight the 
weeds by cutting over with the mow- 
ing machine. A top-dressing of one of 
the readily available nitrogens such as 
nitrate of soda, one of the synthetic 
nitrogens, or sulphate of ammonia ap- 
plied during June will help to push the 
grass along. If the ground is rich and 
the grass was put in properly, this will 
not be necessary, but .even on rich 
ground it will help to push the grass 
along and thus get a well established 
pasture the first season. 
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The Progressive Farmep 











A FARM BOARD OR A BUSINESS MEN’S 
BOARD FOR FARMERS >? 


( ished a F has decreed that there shall be estab- 
lished a Federal Farm Board, and it is now up 
to the President to name the men who shall 

compose it. He can give us a genuine Farm Board or 

he can give us a Business Men’s Board appointed pre- 
sumably for the service of agriculture. 


It is our earnest hope that President Hoover will 
give us a real Farm Board. Of course, the duties of 
the Federal Farm Board are such that its members 
should be men who combine important business experi- 
ence with a thorough knowledge of agriculture. But 
there is an important difference between (1) a man who 
is primarily a business leader with a knowledge of 
agriculture and (2) a man who is primarily an agri- 
cultural leader with a knowledge of business—and it 
is the latter type that the farmers of America need on 
the board that is to serve their interests. If the farm- 
ers of America become convinced that agriculture is 
not to have first claim even on the Federal Farm Board, 
they will feei that America has indeed wandered far 
from the ideal set forth by Theodore Roosevelt when 
he said :— 

“Country life should be as attractive as city life, 
and the country people should insist on having a 
full representation when it comes to dealing with 
all the great public questions. In other words, 
country folks should demand that they work on 
equal terms with city folks in all such matters. 
They should have their share in the membership 
of commissions and councils; in short, of all the 
organized bodies for laying plans for great enter- 
prises affecting all the people. I am glad to see 
on such bodies the names that represent financial 
interests, but those interests should not have the 
right-of-way, and in all enterprises and movements 
in which the social condition of the country is in- 
volved, the agricultural country—the open country 
—should be as well represented as the city.” 
Assuming that business men have wisdom enough to 

settle the farmer's business problems regardless of 
how little farm experience they have had, is a common 
error of our city population. The national government 
itself in recent yeears has made several mistakes of a 
most serious nature just at this point. When cotton 
prices dropped disastrously a few years ago, for ex- 
ample, the government at Washington sent South a big 
business man who ignored the farmers’ own cooper- 
ative assoeiations and set up make-believe organiza- 
tions for handling cotton that never did anything be- 
yond organizing. One of President Wilson's chief 
mistakes was that he did not name genuine agricul- 
tural leaders for the position of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. President Hoover has also disappointed farmers 
in the same respect. His appointments to the Federal 
Farm Board therefore will be watched with keenest 
interest, and there will be general resentment if farm- 
ers come to believe that agriculture is to be regarded 
as incapable of furnishing the leadership necessary for 
settling its own problems, but that farmers must be 
treated as the wards of American business men. Farm- 
ers all over America should join us in saying to Mr. 
Hoover :— 

Give us, Mr. President, for the Federal Farm 
Board, agricultural leaders who know business, not 
business leaders who profess to know agriculture! 


THE LAND YIELDS HER SECRETS TO THOSE 
THAT LOVE HER 


P IN the mountains of Western North Carolina 
recently we ran across a plain old farmer, 


bearded, grizzled, and horny-handed, who yet 
had a clearer and more interesting conception of many 
farm problems than is possessed by many a man who 
has gone through an agricultural college. He has 
studied the soil lovingly; he has sought to enrich and 
improve each farm he has lived on; and Nature has 
yielded to him her secrets as she always yields them 
to those who love the soil itself and all its products. 
I 
“Do you know why I love to give my corn a top- 
dressing of nitrogen?” the old man is accustomed to 
ask the young people around there. “Well, it’s this 
way: About this time of the year it seems to me I can 
hear Mr. Corn Stalk talking—talking to his servants. 
For Mr. Corn Stalk, you know, has lots of servants. 
The blades are his upper servants and the roots are 
his lower servants. So in June and July when the corn 
is doing its level best to make big fat ears for me, 
down to all the corn roots the Corn Stalk sends the 
message: ‘Help me little roots, help me. Quickly now 
I must fulfil my life’s mission and yours: I must make 
a tassel, a shuck, a cob, about 700 silken threads to 
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catch the pollen, and then the full ear of corn. I don’t 
want to be disgraced by just making a nubbin; I want 
to make two fine ears. Feed my stalk, feed the grow- 
ing ear—cob, and grain, and silk. Send up moisture 
and fertility and luxuriance to help me out. Remem- 
ber I can’t use clods or lumps, stalks or stubble. I 
must have liquids. Suck up with your hungry mouths 
all the nourishment around you.’ 

“Then the little corn roots hear and a hundred tiny 
mouths get busy sucking up fertility and moisture. 
They reach and stretch and spread until they run into 
the spreading roots from the opposite row of corn. 
‘Don’t crowd us,’ the first roots cali; ‘there’s not food 
enough for all of us and our Corn Stalk has sent us 
word to hurry. We don’t want to let him be disgraced 
by raising a nubbin; get out of our way!’ ‘But we 
have the same message from our Corn Stalk,’ answer 
the hundred sucking root-mouths from the Stalk 
Across the Way. ‘It, too, is calling for food, food, 
and more food! It, too, must have food now or its 
whole year’s work will be lost! There’s not enough 
food for both of us—and what shall we do?’ 

“Then,” the old man continues, “the little servant- 
roots fall to scrambling and fighting for food, for sus- 
tenance, for life for the growing ears, for food to save 
the master stalk from the threatened disgrace of mak- 
ing a nubbin! And don’t you know it makes me happy 
to come along right then—right at that critical time— 
and fill the hungry soil with just the food needed by a 
thousand hungry rootlets. -And I imagine I can hear 
their gleeful rejoicing. ‘Look, brothers,’ I can hear 
them saying, ‘manna has fallen—manna has fallen from 
heaven! We've struck it rich—plenty for all and no 
time for quarreling.’ The coverings on the grains fill out 
until they get so fat they are near bursting, and still 
the nitrogen from below sends up word, ‘Give us just 
a little more room up there; I am not near exhausted 
yet!’ So I listen to the cornstalks singing in the wind 
while the full sap stream of life flows into grain and 
cob and silk and fattens them into the ears of which 
the stalk and the soil and the farmer may all feel 
proud. 

“Mr. Corn Stalk, by my help, is saved from the dis- 
grace of making nubbins!” 

So runs this old farmer’s story of how the late appli- 
cation of nitrogen helps the corn yields—and isn’t it a 
pity that not all agricultural teachers in colleges and 
high schools can visualize the real situation as does this 
simple man who has lived near to nature all his life? 


Earlier in the day we had heard somebody say about 
this man: “William Spencer Rice has lived on several 
places in Madison County and has improved all of 
them. You can hear farmers say of a place when it is 
said of it that he once lived there, ‘Well, if William 
Spencer used to live there, it’s likely a good place yet.’”’ 

Now we understood the secret. Our grizzled old 
friend, now on the edge of his three-score years and 
ten, has literally loved the soil. And because he loves 
it, it has talked intimately with him and yielded him 
deeper secrets than the chemist’s test tube alone will 
ever reveal. 


Tolstoi said on one occasion: “We think there are 
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A Hint to the Wise— 


YOUR POCKETBOOK KNOWS 
THE DIFFERENCE 
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Many dollars going in; A few dollars going in; 


few coming out more dollars coming out 


Productive credit, the sort which produces some- 
thing with which to pay off the debt, such as better 
seed corn, a purebred dairy calf, or better tools. 

Consumptive credit, the credit used to buy some- 
thing which is merely consumed, without producing 
anything to pay off the debt, as meat and lard, corn 
and hay for the work stock, or unnecessarily ex- 
pensive automobiles. 




















circumstances when we may deal with human beings 
without love, and there are no such circumstances: 
you may make bricks, cut down trees, or hammer jron 
without love, but you cannot deal with men without 
it.” In our opinion, Tolstoi’s statement does not go 
far enough. The truth is that no one can even handle 
the soil itself successfully unless he loves it. 


AN APPEAL TO AMERICA 


HE issues that are now being settled in Wash- 

ington are far more important than the mere 

reading of the statutes themselves may suggest, 
To many it may seem a relatively small matter as to 
whether the export debenture plan is approved or re- 
jected. To some the question of the extent to which 
the tariff shall discriminate against agriculture may 
seem a legislative detail. To many others it may seem 
a matter of no great moment as to whether the new 
Federal Farm Board is dominated by able business men 
put in charge of agricultural welfare, or by farmers 
and men distinctly representative of agriculture. Yet 
in all these matters America is deciding which fork 
of the road it shall take. The prophecy made ten years 
ago by the late Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. 
Wallace, is approaching fulfillment :— 

“During thé next twenty years, either consciously 
or unconsciously, the United States will adopt 
fairly definite policies as to industry and agricul- 
ture. We are approaching that period which 
comes in the life of every nation when we must 
determine whether we shall strive for a well- 
rounded, self-sustaining national life, in which 
there shall be a fair balance between industry and 
agriculture, or whether, as have so many nations 
in the past, we shall sacrifice our agriculture for 
the building of cities.” 

England is suffering today because she is one of the 
nations which, as Mr. Wallace pointed out, “sacrificed 
her agriculture for the building of cities.”” The famous 
warning which one of her great poets gave too late 
there is yet time for America to heed :— 

“Till fares the land, to hastening ills a prey 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay, 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade— 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made— 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 

To our President and lawmakers in Washington, 
to the “masters, lords, and rulers in all lands” to whom 
Edwin Markham appealed in his famous poem, “The 
Man With the Hoe,” and to all others concerned with 
the future of the nation and of humanity, we would 
commend these two magnificent utterances of eloquence 
and of statesmanship as given on page 5 last week. 


NEXT WEEK AND LATER 


NCLUDED in the menu planned for our Progres- 
I sive Farmer folks for June 22 and later, are:— 
Friendly Talks From Longview Farm—By Clar- 
ence Poe. 7 
The Truth About the Mediterranean Fruit Fly. 
The Story of America’s Oldest Master Farmer: 


Col. R. B. Watson. 
The Power of the Unseen—By John W. Holland. 











dent of the Alabama Agricultural College, “the 

proposed Federal Farm Board has a difficult 
task. There are some features of their job which have not 
been emphasized. The first and most important thing 
for them to do is to establish 
themselves in the confidence 0! 
farmers of this country. Second- 
ly, they will have to help us in the 
States through the extension work 
and through their own publicity to 
educate farmers in the art of C0 
6peration, loyalty to organizations, 
and particularly to believe that 
when we should hold down acre- 
age the honest thing to do is to do 
exactly that and not the opposite: 
In other words, farmers must learn to react conscl 
entiously to economic conditions as they are presented. 
I cannot help but believe that this board must carry 0" 
campaigns at times to hold down acreage or at least 
to hold down speculation just as the Federal Reserve 
Board is trying to hold down speculation on the money 
market.” 

—_— ts 


iY MY mind,” says Dr. Bradford Knapp, pres!- 





BRADFORD KNAPP 
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Message to All Who Love the South 


An Address by Walter Page Every Southerner Should Read and Re-read 


HERE is a class of men in the Southern States 

who have a stronger love for their country—I 

had almost said—than any other men anywhere 
feel. They are bound closely together by an arden 
patriotism which is the inheritance of every South- 
emer, especially if his traditions run back to the large- 
minded period when Southern men built the spacious 
house of our liberties. And every such man would give 
his work if he knew how—he would give his life, if 
need be—to restore the thought, the character, and the 
influence of the South to the commanding position that 
they held a hundred years ago. 

I address those, then, who answer to this description 
of a Southern gentkeman—a man who is frank and 
fearless, generous to his fellows. The weaker the man 
js with whom he has to do, the more scrupulous is his 
iustice; the weaker the woman is with whom he has to 
do, the more scrupulous his honor. 


An Ambition for the South and Its Develop- 
ment 


ND I speak to you in the intimate intonations of 
Ac unfulfilled ambition. For we have an un- 
fulfilled ambition that has given a deep serious- 

ness to our lives. 

Of course, I do not speak of personal disappoint- 
ments. Personal disappointments, if we have suffered 
them, are of too little importance seriously to affect 
the lives of men of our traditions or of our temper. 
He is a small man, indeed, whose mere personal for- 
tunes or misfortunes change his relations to his fellow- 
man or to his country. We were born too large for 
that. And I think we were also born too large for 
mere personal ambitions. The desire to achieve some- 
thing merely for one’s own glory—that, too, is the mark 
of small men who do not feel sure of their station or 
of their relations to their fellow men or to their coun- 
try. We claim a larger ambition and a higher patriot- 
ism than this. 

What I speak of is an unfulfilled ambition for our 
country—an ambition for these states and these people 
asa part of the Union. The ambition that men felt in 
the time of Washington, of Jefferson, of Marshall— 
this is what I mean. They and their fellows wrought 
out their high wish. Our wish, equally high, we have 
not wrought out; and that is our sorrow. How has the 
South fallen in the life, in the thought, in the con- 
duct of the republic, since their time? If we have not 
been disinherited, we are yet almost strangers in the 
house of our fathers. Why are we not, why may we 
not become, leaders in our country’s progress? We 
do not believe that we are incapable. We come of 
good stock. Nor have we lost our ambition. 

Lost our ambition? Let me recall a memory. I had 
a friend when we were just coming into active life, a 
Georgian of gentle breeding and of high spirit, ardent 
and eloquent. There are other men here who knew him 
and loved him, for he has now long been dead. The last 
sad Christmas of his life I went a long journey to see 
him. One evening at sunset he looked out the window 
over the gullied fields (it was an endless waste of mis- 
tilled land), and he said sadly: “J love the old red hills, 
and we must show that men live on them yet.” <A hint 
of death was already in his eyes, but an unbounded 
patriotism shone there, too. He wrote me a little later: 
‘I do not mind dying, but I hoped to do something for 
the South before I went.” And he never wrote again. 
Our ambition is as great as his was, and—let us hope 
—as unselfish. But even yet it is an unfulfilled ambition. 


We Must Train Everybody for Efficiency 
Ap I shall try to go straight to the heart of this 


matter, which concerns us more than anything else 

in the world; and I shall talk, man to man, in a 
mood that has no hesitation and no fear—the mood 
of close kinship in a high hope. We are men, and 
we can face facts as bravely as we have faced misfor- 
tune. We are not afraid of any truth. 

What ails us, then, or what ails the time we live in? 

The republic, of which we are a part, has in our day 
swung into a wider orbit than any other country. It is a 
larger time, a wider horizon, than American citizens 
ever before saw. What has been the secret of this 
Progress ? 

The secret of the unrivaled progress of the United 
States—the secret of the swift forward movement in our 
time that puts all preceding social advancement to shame 
—Iis the training of the mass of the people. So simple is 
this fact that many a man misses its profound meaning. 
Sometimes men miss its meaning because they use words 
that confuse them. “Education,” is one such confusing 
word. To “educate” the people means one thing to one 
man and another to another. To most persons it smells 
6f books only. I have several times had the depressing 
misfortune to be caught at a real educational meeting 
{and I dare say you have, too) ; and by what I heard I 
have been reminded of blind little men scrambling in a 
fog for a path that was not there. Then I have looked 
Outdoors and seen the roses blooming and thought of the 


_ children that cannot bloom. Let us not use words, then, 
out which men deliver dissertations. Let us call it 





By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








AST week on this page we printed cxtracts 
from two great orations regarding agricul- 
ture—one by Henry W. Grady and the other 

by George W. Russell. 

While on this subject I cannot refrain from put- 
ting before our readers an- 
other extract from a great 
address relating both to agrt- 
cultural progress and the gen- 
eral progress of our South- 
ern country. I refer to an 
address delivered by Walter 
H. Page—a native of North 
Carolina, then editor of the 
'Vorld’s Work, and later to 
achieve world-fame as Amer- 
ican Ambassador to England 
--in Birmingham, Alabama, in 1904 and largely re- 
printed in The Progressive Farmer at that time. 





CLARENCE POE 


Personally, I have perhaps never in my life heard 
an address which so largely influenced my thinking. 
And after twenty-five years I still regard it as so 
profoundly worth while that I urge every Progres- 
sive Farmer subscriber to read, re-read, and file 
away these typical extracts republished herewith. 

CLARENCE POE. 








plain “training,” for training is the thing that has made 
the world a new world, that has vindicated democracy, 
that has opened the door for opportunities as fast as we 
can seize them—opportunities not only industrial and 
diplomatic, but intellectual and moral also. 


We Need No Cheap Labor 


OOKED at from the point of view of the individual, 
it is clear, that it pays to be trained. But how is it, 
looked at from the point of view of the whole com- 

munity? If I want a man to shovel dirt, perhaps I do 
not need a trained man. I want a man for 70 cents a 
day, not for $2.50. If everybody in a community be 
trained, who will shovel the dirt and chop the wood 
and draw the water? Does not every community re- 
quire a large number of untrained, low-priced men? 

No! 

That is the fatal doctrine that our fathers fell into 
and lost industrial leadership thereby. It is this doctrine 
that has cost the Southern States a hundred years of 
progress, for this is nothing but a sequel to slavery. If 
every man in the community were trained, you could 
have the dirt shoveled more cheaply than now. A train- 
ed man would drive his scoop to your dirt, attach it to 
an electric wire and shovel the dirt more cheaply than 
any Negro in Alabama can doit. That sort of activity is 
happening all over the industrial world. Men once peg- 
ged shoes by hand. They are pegged much more cheaply 
by machinery. Whole towns are given to shoe-making, 
and a man who invented shoe-pegging machinery lately 
died and left a great legacy to one of our universities. 
Men once shoveled iron ore with spades. On Lake 
Superior ore is now lifted from the earth by ma- 
chinery and it is not once moved by the muscle- 
power of man till it becomes steel rails and they are laid 
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COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE BEST 


AVBE not all of us will share Miss 
Mitchell’s appreciation of “a rattlesnake’s 
back” but her other items are sure of 
general appeal:— 
I love the little ants for their energy and their 
courage. 
The graceful sweep of the scissortail, rising above 
the tree tops. 


The soft coo of a dove, and the poignant trill of the 
mocking-bird. 


The deep hush of the forest, its calm, and solitude. 
The call of the turkey hen to her young. 

The glint of sunlight on the ripples of a pond. 

The strong, brown feet of a healthy child at play. 
The giant oaks, their leaves quivering in the gentle 
jreeze. 


The gleam of a rattlesnake’s back against the sun. 

The gentle cows stopping to see their reflections in 
the mountain stream. 

The downy nest of rabbits among the berry vines. 

The croaking of the frogs, and the songs of the 
crickets on a dark, sweet night. 

The scent of rose blooms, with their grim reminder 
of death. ; 

The peace of twilight descending on the earth like a 
benediction, 


Palo Pinto Co., Texas, GRAYCE MITCHELL. 
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on the roadbed. It is precisely this kind of trained activ- 
ity that has enabled the United States to take the fead 
in the industrial world. Here is the whole secret of it— 
training from the very bottom up. 

Economic civilization moves forward only as the 
whole mass of activity becomes more efficient. Are you 
a lawyer? Your dirt shoveler will never pay you a 
large fee; but a trained man who works machinery may. 
Are you a physician? The same is true. Are you a mer- 
chant? Your untrained dirt shoveler can never buy 
much from you with his 70 cents a day. But a man who 
earns $4 a day is worth having as a customer. Are you 
a railroad? ‘Your untrained man has little money to 
travel and nothing to hail. Are you a cotton mill? Your 
untrained man or woman can’t buy much cloth on low 
wages. IVhatever you are, you fare better if all men 
about you are trained, and you fare well in proportion to 
the number that are trained. 

This, then, is the central thought of the whole matter. 
It pays an individual to be trained, and it not only pays a 
community, but it is absolutely necessary for a commun- 
ity that all the people be trained. 

The idea which Southern men inherited was that it 
made no particular matter about the training of the mass 
of men, provided we properly trained some men as 
leaders. Although it is easy to understand the advantage 
of training to’an individual, we are just beginning to see 
that it is necessary also to a community that all men 
should be trained. Our great task lies right here—to 
persuade the community that it is bound to train every 
child for the community’s own sake. 


How Love of the Land Should Inspire Better 
Trained Farmers 


And there is another quality that is strong in us. We 

love the land that we were born to—literally the land 
—this ground, this soil, this earth. Our fathers were land- 
hungry, and land-loving, and our impulses answer to 
their habits. Those of us that do not till the earth still 
keep a love of it. Even those of us whose trades have 
buried us in great cities feel exiled if we do not come at 
short intervals and touch this soil. The call of the earth 
compels us. This is always our old home. And the 
odors of a Southern springtime stir deep emotions in us. 


We love the land. Then, my brothers, we owe it a 
debt that we cannot pay devoutly enough. If it speaks a 
deep meaning to us, how it cries out to us for better cul- 
ture. Its emotional appeal puts on us economic duty— 
a solemn, filial duty. We may look about us in any direc- 
tion and see— 


I SAID in the beginning that we are a patriotic people. 


Spring kneeling on the sod, 
Lifting neglected acres up to God. 


For our sins to our land, let us humbly pray: 

O Land, the giver of plenty; sustain us yet, untrained 
workers. 

O Sunny Land, clother of the world, sustain us yet, 
untrained workers. 

O Land, our sunny home; sustain us yet, untrained 
workers. 

O fertile, sunny, and plenteous country, provider, 
clother, home; sustain us yet, untrained workers. 

We will worship thee with better labor, 

Renew the riches of thy soil with knowledge, 

Make green thy hills, thy lowlands white with cotton, 

Preserve the forest mantle of thy mountains, 

Keep clean thy streams for constant flowing, 

Teach thy boundless beauties to our children, 


Till we lie down in silence in thy bosom. 
Amen. 


Lhe Puinistry of Beauty 


HEREVER there is an old tree trunk left 
standing, or an old chimney, it is a good idea 
: to set a piece of ivy—not the deciduous Boston 


ivy, but the evergreen English ivy, which will add 
color and beauty even in the bleak months of winter. 


AThought for the eek 


HERE is nowhere in the land any home so remote, 

so humble, that it may not contain the power of 

mind and heart and conscience to which nations 
yield and history submits its processes. Nature pays 
no tribute to aristocracy, subscribes to no creed or 
caste, renders fealty to no monarch or master of any 
name or kind. Genius is no snob. It does not run after 
titles or seek by preference the high circles of society. 
It affects humble company as well as great. It pays 
no special tribute to universities or learned societies 
or conventional standards of greatness, but serenely 
chooses its own comrades, its own haunts, its own 
cradle even, and,its own life of adventure; and of train- 
ing.—-Woodrow Wilson. 
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The Progressive Farmey 


How Much Salt Do Farm Animals Need? 


Detailed Recommendations Are Given for Each Class—Pertinent Dairy Matters Discussed 


READER wishes a discussion of 

common salt in relation to a herd 

of dairy cattle and asks us to 
“go into detail.” 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





a nutritive ratio of 1 of digestible pro- 
tein to 5.9 of digestible carbohydrates 
and fat :— 





400 pounds cottonseed meal, 
200 pounds wheat bran. 





Common salt (chloride of sodium) is 
found in large de- 
posits~in many 
parts of the earth 
and is a large con- 
stituent of sea wa- 
ter. It exists in 
variable amounts 
in every soil and 








200 pounds corn gluten feed, 
100 pounds linseed meal. 
400 pounds velvet bean and pod meal 
2,700 pounds corn in the shuck é 
(ground). 

The corn in the shuck (ground) might 
be reduced to 2,000 pounds and the velvet 
bean and pod meal increased to 1,100 
pounds, which would still give a mixture 








in all waters and 





u 


of two tons. This should give a fairly 
satisfactory mixture if the cows eat it 








in the tissues and 
fluids of all plants and animals. 





TAIT BUTLER 


It is now generally accepted 
that salt is a necessary condiment or ‘“mineral’’ for all 
farm animals and that sufficient of it does not gener- 
ally exist in the average feeds and waters to supply 
the needs of these animals. Dairy cows and sheep re- 
quire most salt and pigs the least of all farm livestock. 

Benefits From Salt.—In small quantities, suffi- 
cient to supply all the needs of farm animals, salt may 
cause them to eat more feed, probably because the 
palatability of the feeds is increased. It also causes 
them to drink more water and may increase production 
or gains in weight, by improving general nutrition. It 
probably does not increase the digestibility of feeds or 
the percentage of any given feed that is digested. 

Experiments seem to indicate that common salt (chlo- 
ride of sodium) supplies the need of farm animals for 
chlorine, rather than any need for additional sodium. 
Finlay Dunn in l’eterinary Medicines says common salt 
“increases secretion of saliva and gastric juice, fur- 
nishes hydrochloric acid (chlorine) for the gastric juice 
and soda salts for the bile; assists the diffusion of 
fluids through membranes. Besides furnishing an 
essential constituent of the animal fluids and solids it 
appears to assist in the assimilation of nutritive mat- 
ter. On the absorption of calcium salts it has a 
marked effect.” 

Injurious and Medicinal Effects—In large doses 
common salt is a purgative, but it is not a satisfactory 
purgative alone, with the possible exception of for 
cattle and sheep. Anything like large doses may cause 
death in pigs. Three or four ounces of common salt 
added to from half a pound to a pound of Epsom salts 
(magnesium sulphate) may increase the purgative ef- 
fects. When animals are deprived of salt for long 
periods, salt hunger occurs and if they are then per- 
mitted to eat what they will, scouring and digestive 
and other disturbances of normal condition or health 
are apt to occur. 

Methods of Supplying Salt.—There are three gen- 
eral methods of supplying salt to farm animals :— 

1, Salting at stated intervals. 

2. Mixing salt with the feeds, 

3. Keeping salt continuously before the livestock so that 
they may take at will. 

The first method is generally unsatisfactory, because 
the animals are apt to go too long without salt and 
then often get too much. If, however, salt were given 
regularly once or twice a week it would probably serve 
every need of the livestock. 

A combination of the second and third methods is 
probably best, but if only one is used we think the third 
decidedly preferable. 

From one-half to one pound of salt mixed with 100 
pounds of concentrates or grains is a common practice. 
It serves the purpose of possibly making the feeds 
more palatable, or causes them to be more readily eaten 
and supplies the needs of average animals for salt. But 
in cases where more salt is required, as with heavy 
milking cows, or when animals are not getting grain 
feeds, the third method of keeping salt before the ani- 
mals at all times, so they may eat at will, becomes the 
best and easiest way of providing the needs of all live- 
stock for salt. 

The Quantity of Salt Required—While it is gen- 
erally accepted that more common salt is needed by 
dairy cows and other farm animals than is found in 
their feeds, the quantities required vary with the kind 
of animal and the amount contained in the feeds. Feeds 
grown on soils containing larger amounts of chloride 
of sodium no doubt also contain more of the salt. In 
sections where there are large amounts of salt in the 
soil, the water also contains more salt. Dairy cows 
giving large quantities of milk also require more salt 
than dry cattle or cows giving less milk. As stated 
above, dairy cows and sheep require more salt and pigs 
less than other farm animals. If the desire or hunger 
for salt is first satisfied by giving a small quantity, say 
an ounce a day for a week, to a dairy cow, and then 


salt is kept constantly before the animals the quantity 
consumed is of little importance, because the quantity 
is small and salt is cheap, but it is of some interest to 
know the amounts generally consumed or thought neces- 
sary for the needs of different kinds of farm livestock. 


Dairy Cow.—Babcock and Carlyle as a result of experi- 
ments at the Wisconsin Experiment Station concluded that 
dairy cows required daily three-quarters of an ounce to one 
ounce of salt for every 1,000 pounds of live weight and then 
.3 ounce in addition for every 10 pounds of milk produced. 

As soon as calves begin to eat grain, which should be at 
about one month of age, they should have free access to salt. 

Beef Cattle.—A mixture of one part of salt to two or three 
parts by weight of wood ashes, or superphosphate (acid phos- 
phate), or bone meal, should be kept before the beef cattle 
breeding herd at all times, and it is found that fattening 
beef cattle if allowed free access to salt will take from one- 
half an ounce to one ounce of salt daily for every 1,000 
pounds of live weight, varying according to the age of the 
animals, the season, and the kinds of feed. 

Horses.—Hard working horses require more salt than 
when idle, taking something like two ounces per head daily. 
Salt is host through sweat as well as the urine. 

Pigs.—It is definitely established that pigs do better on 
a regular allowance of salt, although they require less than 
any other farm animals. They may take or be given as 
much as 1-16 of an ounce daily or as little as 1-64 of an 
ounce daily, but they require salt and should have free access 
to it after their desire for salt has been once satisfied by 
small quantities fed for a few days. Pigs 
hungry for salt should not be allowed to eat 
all the salt they will, for it will often prove 
seriously injurious. 


Sheep may take or be fed as much as one- 
half ounce of salt daily, but if they first have 
their salt hunger satisfied and then have free 
access to it they will probably take consid- 
erably less. The best way of salting sheep 
is to keep it constantly before them so they 
can eat at will. 

Rock salt and salt bricks are used 
quite extensively and serve the purpose 
well. Some object to rock salt for horses 
because they think the frequent licking 
of the salt may lead to the formation of 
the bad habit of “wind-sucking.” The 
common granulated salt is satisfactory 
if protected from the weather—rain. 
This kind of salt may be kept from 
getting hard by mixing with it an equal weight of 
cottonseed or other oilmeal. 


A HOME-MIXED DAIRY FEED 


READER has the following mixture of high 

protein concentrates and wishes to know what 

other feeds to mix with with it to make a feed 
for dairy cows on pretty good pasture :— 





400 pounds cottonseed meal. 
200 pounds wheat bran. 
200 pounds corn gluten feed. 
100 pounds linseed meal. 


This mixture contains about 29 per cent of protein. 
He has available to mix with the above mixture :— 

Cornmeal (whole corn ground), 

Corn on cob in shuck (can be ground). 

Oats (bales, not threshed, can be ground). 

Velvet bean meal (beans and pods ground). 

Alfalfa meal, 

Cottonseed hulls. 

The high protein concentrate mixture contains about 
29 per cent protein and therefore there is no place for 
any more of these feeds, or for the alfalfa meal in the 
final mixture for feeding dairy cows, because the need 
is for more carbohydrates, which can only be furnished 
by the corn, oats, velvet beans, and cottonseed hulls, 
of the other feeds available. 

Our correspondent says: “I would prefer not to use 
the whole corn and the oats, on account of the scarcity 
of stock feed in our county, unless they are necessary 
to round out the mixture.” 

It is entirely practical to save the oats for other 
purposes, but none of the other feeds available will 
take the place of the corn for supplying the digestible 
carbohydrates needed to balance his rich protein mix- 
ture. Some velvet bean and pod meal may be used, 
for it is fairly high in carbohydrates (63 per cent), but 
considerable corn must be used to balance the high pro- 
tein mixture. 


We suggest the following trial mixture which gives 
a feed containing about 14 per cent crude protein and 





readily, which they would probably do; 
but unless the velvet beans in the pod are considerably 
cheaper per pound than the corn in the shuck we be- 
lieve the first proportions suggested will give the most 
economical production. 


POS e 
Producing Clean Milk for the Market 


LEAN, healthy cows, milked by clean, healthy 
+ milkers is the first essential in the production of 

clean, safe milk. The body of the cow is the 
main source of dirt that gets into the milk: conse- 
quently grooming of the cow should be practiced daily. 
The long hairs from the flanks and udders should be 
clipped to prevent the accumulation of dirt and dust, 
and just before milking the udders and flanks should 
be wiped with a clean, damp cloth. Grooming the 
cows and the feeding of hay and dry feed should not 
be done until after milking. Clean clothes, clean hands, 
and clean habits on the part of the milkers are essen- 
tial in the production of quality milk. 

Proper washing and care of the dairy utensils is the 
most important procedure in the production of milk 
with a low bacterial count. Pails and cans 
may appear to the eye to be clean, and yet 
contribute enormous numbers of bacteria to 
the milk placed in them. After the utensils 
have been thoroughly washed and _ rinsed 
they should be sterilized with boiling water 
or steam for two or three minutes. Dairy- 
men using milking machines should not fai! 
to properly wash and sterilize them after 
each use, otherwise they will greatly con- 
taminate the milk. 

The temperature to which milk is cooled 
and kept is the important factor determin- 
ing bacterial growth. Many dairymen fail 
to recognize the importance of this fact, 
since many of them will produce a high 
quality milk and then allow it to spoil by 
lack of proper cooling. Immediately after milking, the 
milk should be removed from the barn to the milk 
house, strained through a sterile cotton filter pad or 
filter cloth, cooled to 55 degrees F. or lower, and kept 
cold until delivered. 

While the milk is being delivered to the milk plant 
the cans should be kept cold by protection from the 
sun by covering with jackets or canvas. Protection 
with a wet blanket will further aid in keeping the cans 
cool by evaporation. Milk should be delivered as 
promptly as possible since it is a very perishable 
product. EARL R. GARRISON, 


A ftandard farm faper fays- 


N “ELECTION” to determine the official state 
bird is being conducted by the Michigan Audu- 
bon Society. Twenty-one birds have been sug- 

gested as candidates by the society but one may vote 
for any other bird one feels could better represent our 
state. The candidates are :— 

Baltimore oriole, bluebird, bobolink, browa 
thrasher, cardinal, catbird, cedar waxwing, 
chickadee, downy woodpecker, goldfinch, house 
wren, kingbird, meadowlark, mourning core 
quail, purple martin, red-winged blackbird, 
robin, rose-breasted grosbeak, song sparrow, 
and whippoorwill. 
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The voting at present is going on largely in our 
cities when it should be among our rural folks, both 
young and old, for who live closer to nature and are 
more familiar with our feathered friends, the birds, 
than they? None are more qualified to render a talt 
decision and we hope our readers take the time to write 
the Michigan Audubon Society, Hart City, Michigat 
and advise. briefly which they choose for a state bird. 
You need not tell why you make your choice, but just 
write, “My choice for a state bird is” and give the 
name of the bird, then sign your name and address.— 
Michigan Farmer. 


Editor’s Note.—This is a good idea for other states and 
we should like to see it tried out all over the South. 
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Dependably Built 
to Thrive on Hard Work 


Just as the farmer of yesterday relied on Dodge 


Brothers cars for their dependability and stamina— 
the farm owner of today, with his modern wants and 
needs, now turns to the new Dodge Brothers Six. He 
knows from its name that it is a sound, sturdy and 
capable motor car. He finds, from an inspection of its 
many betterments and advancements, that it offers new 
dependability even for a Dodge Brothers car. He learns, 
from a trial ride, that it welcomes rough roads, thrives 
on hard work—sets the pace in performance for any- 
thing at or near its price. The new Dodge Brothers Six 
—with its new Mono-piece Body—its modern, good- 
looking lines—its spacious interiors, is as typical of 


the ability of Dodge Brothers as it is of the genius of 


N Ww Walter P. Chrysler who inspired it. 
EIGHT BODY STYLES: *945'1ro #1065 F.o.8. DETROIT 


Donse BROTHERS Six 


(@\) CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT. 

















a 


All branches on the same tree; all 
growing out of the Chrysler root principle 
of standardized quality . 





CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
CHRYSLER “75” CHRYSLER “65” 
DODGE BROTHERS SENIOR 
DODGE BROTHERS SIX 
DE SOTO SIX PLYMOUTH 


DODGE BROTHERS TRUCKS, BUSES and 
MOTOR COACHES 


FARGO TRUCKS and COMMERCIAL CARS 
CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 
All Products of Chrysler Motors 





Something Better 
for Everyone 


The name Chrysler already stands, the 
world over, for originality and daring. 


Now, Chrysler Motors vitalizes an en- 
tire group of automobiles truly com- 
bined, under one personal head, in the 
only sense in which individual prod- 
ucts should ever be combined — for 
better public service. 


_ Chrysler Motors is accomplishing 


mutual efficiency and savings which are 
giving new benefits in quality, in relia- 
bility and in economy to the buyer of 
individual and commercial transporta- 
tion in every price class in every 
country in the world. 


CHRYSLER 
MOTORS 


BETTER PUBLIC SERVICE 





1929 Dodge Brothers Corporation 
& I 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Have You Heard the Latest News? 


Here It Is, Gathered From Over the Carolinas and Virginia 





Worth (arolina Jarm jyews 


a though the Mediterranean fruit 
fly may come into North Carolina, 
it still will be possible to have a horticul- 
tural industry in this state, thinks Dr. Z. 
P. Metcalf, head of 
the department of 
entomology at State 
College. The fly will 
not become a seri- 
ous pest where the 
monthly mean tem- 
perature falls to or 
below 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit for three 
or four consecutive 
year. At Raleigh the 
average temperature from December to 
March, inclusive, is 43 degrees and at 
Wilmington is 49 degrees. In Dr. Met- 
calf’s opinion, we shall have to learn to 
live with the fly as we have with the boll 
weevil, bean beetle, San Jose scale, and 
other pests. Poison sprays can likely be 
used for its control, he says. 


Poisoned Grain Available——Poison- 
ed steam-crushed oats prepared in gov- 
ernment laboratories may be obtained in 
cooperative orders by orchardists of 
Western North Carolina who may wish 
the material to poison field mice, rats, 
and other rodents harming trees during 
winter. C. D. Schwartz, biologist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
with headquarters at State College, says 
that this grain should be obtained in late 
August and September. Groups of farm- 
ers who may want the material should 
take up the matter as soon as possible. 
The grain is sold at a nominal cost. 


Want Earlier Tobacco Markets.— 
When the United States Tobacco Asso- 
ciation meets at Old Point Comfort, June 
26-28, a resolution from growers and citi- 
zens of Eastern Carolina will be pre- 
sented asking that the auction markets 
be opened on August 20. Late opening 
of markets has in the past caused a glut 
on the floors and the selling of much to- 
bacco at prices lower than should prevail. 
Merchants, growers, and bankers are all 
interested in the movement to secure an 
earlier opening this year. The Eastern 
Carolina Chamber of Commerce is as- 
sisting in the movement. 


IV 


Saville Resigns; Knapp Appointed. 
—Dr. Joseph T. Knapp, now associated 
with the Institute of Economics at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been secured as assis- 
tant agricultural economist at State Col- 
lege to succeed R. J. Saville, who has re- 
signed to accept similar work at the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana. Mr. Saville com- 
pleted work for a Master's degree at 
Cornell University this past winter. Dr. 
Knapp has won considerable prominence 
throughout the United States by his 
studies of the Canadian and American 
wheat pools and the relation of farm in- 
come to failures among retail merchants 
and dealers. He will report at State Col- 
lege September 1. 








months in the 


Vv 
Reported by County Agents.—Here’s 
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TO BE IN CHARGE OF PROGRAM AT ANNUAL MEETING OF YOUNG TAR HEEL FAR 
Left to right: Glenn Holcombe, vice-president, 


Hubert Morris, treasurer, Tabor. 


the farm news fresh from the county 
agents who are next to it :— 


Alamance.—Two hundred persons attended 
a soil improvement meeting on the farm of 
Claude Thompson. Seven purebred Jersey 
calves have been placed with club members. 


Granville—Ten purebred Duroc pigs were 
distributed to club members. 


Montgomery.—One hundred and ten demon- 
strations with corn and soybeans were ar- 
ranged in one week. 

Moore.—Interest is high in growing alfalfa. 
Increased acreage is expected this fall. 

Randolph.—The three Guernsey animals from 
this county consigned to the recent state sale 
at Greensboro brought an average of $265 
each. This is the first time Guernsey breeders 
of Randolph have consigned any of their stock 
and they are much pleased with the prices 
received. 

Scotland.—About one-third of the cotton has 
been replanted. Wilt-resistant seed has been 
in great demand. 

Avery.—Two shipments of tomato, pepper, 
onion, and cauliflower plants have been dis- 
tributed. 

Macon.—Three thousand pounds of Macon 
wool was sold at the codperative pool at Sylva 
recently. 

Nash.—A community fair is being planned 
by citizens of Spring Hope. 

Pasquotank.—Drouth cut the early pea crop 
by 20 per cent. Zenos Jennings treated his 
sweet potatoes before bedding. In 2,500 plants 
drawn from the bed so far he has not found 
a single one diseased. 

Mecklenburg.—The mixture of Austrian 
Winter peas and beardless barley is proving an 
excellent hay crop. 

Caldwell.—Prospects are good for an ex- 
cellent peach crop. The spring drop has been 
heavy and there has been much rain but the 
orchardists have sprayed thoroughly. 

Stanly.—Small grain is not as good on fields 
where lespedeza was cut as where it was turn- 
ed under, also apparently not so good after red 
clover as where it followed lespedeza. 


Jouth (arolina Farm jfews 


AN ORGANIZATION to be known 
4% as The Carolina Dairy League, 
which is codperative, and another to be 
known as The Farmers’ Guarantee Com- 
pany, with a capital stock 
of $10,000, have been organ- 
ized by leaders in business 
and agriculture to promote 
diversified farming through 
cooperation with bankers. 
The Dairy League will en- 
courage the growing of 
feeds and breeding of high 
grade dairy cattle, and the Guarantee 
Company will finance the purchase of 
cows for members of the league. Harry 
D, Calhoun, former president of the State 
Bankers’ Association, heads the directors, 
and Marshall Moore, of Greenville, is 
secretary. 








II 
Maize Billbug Bulletin Issued.—The 


maize billbug, which has been giving 
farmers trouble in some central and east- 
ern counties,-has been studied, the last 
two years by Oscar L. Cartwright, assis- 
tant entomologist of the Experiment Sta- 
tion, who has prepared Bulletin 257 enti- 
tled, The Maize Billbug in South Caro- 
lina, This publication is free to all who 
ask for it. Mr, Cartwright finds that crop 
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Whiteville; Wade Turner, president, Lillington; Howard Steed, secretary, Middleburg; 


rotation is the only practical means of 
control. 
Ill 


Club Boys to National 4-H Con- 
gress.— Alvin Campbell, Anderson, 
County, and John W. Holland, Greenville 
County, are 4-H Club members who have 
been awarded free trips to the National 
Club Congress in Chicago. Both trips 
were given by the Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda Educational Bureau, through the 
South Carolina manager, H. E. Saverly. 
Campbell's cotton record on which he won 
the trip shows a production of 2,976 
pounds of seed cotton per acre. Holland 
won his trip on his corn club acre which 
yielded 87 bushels and 38 pounds. 


Virginia Farmjlews 


bar tl members of Congress are 
‘ much pleased overa recent actionof the 
Ways and Means Committee in accepting 
in large part the contention of Representa- 

; tive Garber of the 
seventh district that 
certain agricultural 
interests in Virginia 
are entitled to great- 
er protection than 
the committee grant- 
ed in the bill as 
originally reported. 
Congressman Garber 
asked for more protection on cattle and 
the committee agreed to substantial in- 
creases and put hides in the dutiable class. 
Butter was advanced to 14 cents a pound 
and other dairy products were advanced 
in rate. 





II 


Miss Wallace on Educational Com- 
mittee——Miss Maude Wallace, of the 
Virginia Extension Division, has been 
appointed a member of the committee 
on education of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce which has just 
organized for a study of the educational 
system of the state. Other members of 
the committee are Dean Charles G. 
Maphis, University of Virginia; Ed- 
ward F. Grace, Norfolk; J. Scott Par- 
rish, Richmond, and Dr. John Preston 
McConnell, president of State Teachers’ 
College, Radford. Miss Wallace came 
to Virginia from North Carolina to 
succeed Mrs. M. M. Davis as the state 
home demonstration agent. 


Ill 


Koiner Writes of State Marketing 
Service.—Writing in regard to an arti- 
cle appearing in a recent issue of the 
Manufacturers Record about the way 
in which the industrial interests of Ala- 
bama are coOperating with the farmers 
for the creation of a market for diversi- 
fied products, G. W. Koiner, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Immigration 
of Virginia, says in part :— 

“T have read this article with much 
interest, and note that the subject was 
thought through on sound business prin- 
ciples by those seeking to promote di- 
versification in production which could 
only be tenable by giving the marketing 
of such products the same consideration. 

“In this connection, I beg to state that 
Virginia was the fifth state in the Union 
to establish a division of marketing with- 


- 
in its department of agriculture. Thi 
was in 1915. Today the idea of cod; 
eration in selling is permeating all th 


large agricultural enterprises of this 

state. The most outstanding develop- 
- . . . i 

ment of the market division today is 


Federal-State inspection and grading, 
whereby the use of standard grades for 
farm products is established and put into 
use. 
IV 
Dr. Lyle to Speak at Institute of 


Rural Affairs—Dr. S. B. Lyle, pro- 


fessor of agricultural engineering at 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, 


will be on the program for the Insti- 
tute of Rural Affairs to be held at the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, July 30- 
August 2, in connection with the an- 
nual meeting of the State Farmers’ In- 
stitute. Dr. Lyle is past chairman of 
the southern section of the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineering and 
the author of a number of bulletins and 
technical papers. 


Aggie Rally to Be Held at V. P. I— 
The annual rally of students in the 
Smith-Hughes schools of Virginia will 
be held August 7-9 at the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg. Indica- 
tions are that approximately 1,000 of 
these “Future Farmers of Virginia” will 
be at the college to enjoy the judging 
and track events, the F. F. V. meetings, 
and the wholesome frolic and fun which 
will be provided. 


VI 


Dairymen, Wool Pool, and Tobacco 
Planting.—A party of dairymen from 
Montgomery and Pulaski counties spent 
the week of May 20-25 on a tour of 
the leading dairy farms in Rockbridge, 
Augusta, Rockingham; and _ Frederick 
counties. ... Arrangements have been 
made by K. A. Keithly, State Division 
of Markets, and County Agent Paul 
3ird, for a wool pool of Smyth County 
farmers. While about 60 per 
cent of the tobacco crop in the dark 
belt has been planted, some farmers are 
having trouble in preparing their land 
because of frequent showers. Acreage 
is expected to be about the same as last 
year. 





"YOUNG TAR HEEL FARMERS | 
| TO MEET, JUNE 28-29 | 





LL SET, Young Tar Heel Farmers, 


for that second annual _ meeting 
to be held at State College, Raleigh, 


June 28-29? Each of the 118 chapters 
in the state is entitled to two delegates, 
and every chapter will want to have a 
full representation. Those who attend 
will find fun, inspiration, good fellow- 
ship, and business happily blended. 

One of the features of the mecting 
will be the conferring of the Carolina 
Farmer degree, the highest honor in 
the organization, on about fifteen farm 
boys. On Friday night the Young Tar 
Heel Farmers will be the guests of Dr. 
E. C. Brooks, president of State College. 
Some of those who will address the 
farm boys at this banquet are Governor 
O. Max Gardner, Dr. C. H. Lane, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C. and Dr. Brooks. 

The officers who will have 
the second annual meeting are: 

Wade .Turner, president, Lillington; 
Glenn Holcombe, vice-president, White- 
ville; Howard Steed, secretary, Middle- 
burg: Hubert Morris, treasurer, Tabor; 
Edward Hudson, reporter, Rockingham; 
Elmer Daniels, Spring Hope, Phil 
Howell, Rosewood, Warner Jernigan, 
Acme, executive committee. 


charge of 


— ke 


jf Wott Beee and properly cared 
for hen weighing four or five pounds 
will produce eggs in a year equal to 
about six times her weight, and while 
doing so will eat approximately 85 to 90 
pounds of feed. : . 
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A fitlle SJevmon 


On Good ffealth 


By — M.Reeistrir, M.D 
Then and Now 


HAD a letter from a reader in re- 

gard to what I wrote a few weeks 
ago on drinking water. No doubt this 
article aroused the interest of many 
readers, although 
they did not write 
to me. The letter 
ran as follows :— 


I was struck with 
your piece in the April 
13 issue on health con- 
ditions now and as they 
were when we_ were 
boys. I was raised on a 
plantation with the 
whites and darkies all 
mixed up. As you said, 
we all drank out of the 
same bucket and dip- 
pers when we were out 
in the field and did not think anything of 
it as we did not know any better then. And 
we did not have many sick people then as 
we do now, with about ten times as many 
doctors and nurses and hospitals as_ then. 
What do you suppose makes the difference? 
Are we a weaker race now than we were then, 
or are there more germs in the country now? 


DR. REGISTER 


I will admit that we do have more 
sickness, more doctors, and more _ hos- 
pitals. But as to having a higher sick 
rate, that is, more sick per 1,000 popu- 
lation, or more doctors per 1,000 popu- 
lation, or more hospitals per 1,000 popu- 
lation than we did 40 years ago—I am 
not prepared to give figures. We have 
few figures of 40 years ago on which to 
base an assertion. I do know, however, 
that because of the increase in popula- 
tion and because of quick transportation, 
we are a hundred times more liable to 
get a “catching’’ disease than we were 


then. 

19 

Forty years ago, a family leaving New 

York, say, after being exposed to 
measles, could go through all the stages 
of taking measles, coming down with 
measles, and making a complete recovery 
from measles, before reaching friends in 
Alabama, though they had traveled con- 
tinuously. Today, you can be exposed to 
measles in New York and be at your 
friend’s home in Alabama for a week 
before breaking out. If you have trav- 
eled by auto, you have probably stopped 
50 times during the height of the fever, 
and given measles to every susceptible 
child within the range of your cough 
and sneeze. 

| || 


Diseases travel just as fast as people 
travel. Diseases are carried by people 
to other people. While it does seem that 
we have a lot of sickness, much of it 
is preventable. We must remember that 
the span of life has been greatly in- 
creased—as much as 20 years—in the 
past 30 years. Go into any cemetery and 
the graves of infants will be found 
fewer by far than they were even a 
decade ago. There are many diseases 
that have been mastered in the last 30 
years, and it only depends on the people 
to accept and use medical science. 

Among the diseases mastered, we will 
mention diphtheria, typhoid fever, yellow 
fever, malaria, syphilis, child-bed fever, 
rabies, tetanus, tuberculosis, etc. It is 
true that people continue to die with 
these diseases, because they either do. not 
know how to avoid them, or knowing, do 
Not care. Smallpox is an example of 
“I don’t care.” People still die from 
smallpox, when the known preventive, 
vaccination, has been known for years 
and years. 

rif 

When we speak of the good old days, 
we should thoroughly analyze what is 
said of them. We are living in a new 
day, under new conditions, with a vast 
body of new knowledge, and unless we 
adjust our thinking and living to the 
New times we may expect to be left be- 
hind in the race or eliminated altogether. 
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The smartness and distinction of 
your chosen color design—at no 
extra cost. An exclusive manufac- 
turing achievement makes this wide 
selection—at no extra cost—abso- 
lutely exclusive to the Super-Sixes. 


More than 225 different color com- 
binations on various models were 
delivered last month by the Hudson 
Motor Car Co. That is why, al- 
though nearly 200,000 Essex the 
Challengers are in service, there is a 
sparkling variety and individuality 
about each car, instead of the mo- 
notonous sameness expected in big 
production. 


The tremendous buy- 
ing swing to Essex 
the Challenger—with 
nearly 200,000 in ser- 
vice in five months— 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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is the popular answer to how it up- 
holds its sweeping challenge to 
motordom. 


Hydraulic shock absorbers and new 
type double-action 4-wheel brakes 
are standard—they do not cost one 
cent extra. The same with radiator 
shutters, air cleaner, windshield 
wiper, safety lock, chromium-plated 
bright parts. All valuable features— 
—all features you want. Add up 
for yourself the extras Essex offers 
at no added cost and you will see 
about $100 in extra value in those 
items alone. 

Your present car will 


probably cover the en- 
tire first payment. The 
H.M.C. Purchase Plan 


offers the lowest terms 
available on the bal- 
ance. 





Detroit, Michigan 
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Power and Profits 


go together 


“CATERPILLAR” 


gives Southern Farmers 


plenty of both 


6 @ NATERPILLAR” rides on unplowed ground 

and pulls its width in plows. The tougher 
the soil, the harder the going, the better “Cater- 
pillar” likes the job. It rides on even keel up 
steep grades, over hillsides, through wet and 
sandy soils with sure-footed confidence. Be- 
cause the “Caterpillar” tractor gives you power 
...and more. It has the track-type traction to 
make that power effective. 


“Caterpillar gets plowing, planting, cultivating and 
harvesting done exactly when it needs to be done. 
Gets you to market first with sweeter peaches, prize- 
winning citrus, bigger nuts. Packs every load of 
truck with extra profits. Rewards you with better 
quality tobacco and bumper yields of corn and cot- 
ton. “Caterpillar” power gives the Southern farmer 
his BIG CHANCE to make real money by doing his 
work better, quicker and cheaper. 


Now, there is a “Caterpillar” for every size farm from 25 to 
25,000 acres. Five sizes ... 10 horsepower to 60. Let the 
farm-tractor specialists of any one of the dealers listed below 
show you how you can profitably apply “Caterpillar” power to 
your farm. They will study your special problems and help 
work out the solution. Then your “Caterpillar” dealer will 
arrange a plan whereby you can own a “Caterpillar’’ this 
season. 





( NETTING into touch the other day 








(Southern Dealers) 


North Carolina 

Raleigh Tractor and Equipment Co., 
108 West Lane Street, Raleigh, N. C. 
Carolina Tractor & Equipment Co., 
17th and Lee Sts., Salisbury. 


Alabama 

Smith-Pittman Tractor Co., 
§21 N. 28th St., Birmingham. 
Southern Tractor Co., 
405-407 Lee St., Montgomery. 


Georgia 

W. A. Neal & Son, Inc., 

601 Eleventh St., Augusta. 
Yancey Brothers, Inc., 

634 Whitehall St., S. W., Atlanta. 
Yancey Tractor Co., 

109-115 Booker Ave., Albany. 


South Carolina 
Jeff Hunt Road Machinery Co., 
Lady and Huger Sts., Columbia. 


Virginia 

Virginia Tractor Co., Inc., 

N. Boulevard, opp. Fair Grounds, 
Richmond. 


Mississippi 
Mississippi Tractor & Equipment Co., 
301-307 West Capitol St., Jackson. 








with Mr. J. R. Horsley, of Amherst 


| County, Master of the Virginia State 


received some interesting in- 
formation about the 
progress of the 
Grange in the Old 
Dominion. 


Grange, we 


“The reorganiza- 
tion of the Grange in 
Virginia was under- 
taken about a year 
ago,” said Mr. Hors- 
ley. “Without any 
formal action on the 
part of any organ- 
ized groups or individuals, but by a sort 
of common consent among agricultural 
leaders, actuated by the universally recog- 
nized need of a statewide, nation-wide, 
farmer organization, the work of organ- 
izing the Grange in Virginia was begun. 





J. R. HORSLEY 


“Or I really should say _ reorganiz- 
ing the Grange. From 1874 — until 
1897 there was a State Grange in 
Virginia with representation in the coun- 
cils of the National Grange. It flourished 
during the seventies and eighties. There- 
fore we appropriately speak of the reor- 
ganization of the Grange in Virginia. I 
have in my possession a copy of the Man- 
ual bearing on the flyleaf the impress of 
the seal of Morgan’s Mill Grange, Camp- 
bell County, Va., organized in 1874. 

“Perhaps the oldest of the existing or- 
ganizations is the Great Falls Grange, 
Fairfax County, organized about five 
years ago. That Grange began with a 
sawmill shed for a hall, with the luxury 
of steam heat in winter, generated from 
the old boiler of the sawmill. Recently, 
on May 4, with National Master Louis J. 
Taber and distinguished guests from sev- 
eral other states present, that Grange with 
a membership approaching 200 dedicated 
a $15,000 hall which would be the pride 
of any community. 

“There was little activity in organiza- 
tion work during the past winter. With 
the opening of spring, organization work 
has gone forward just as fast as our or- 
ganizers can do the work. Within the last 
sixty days six Granges have been organ- 
ized in Montgomery County, alone, in- 
cluding a College Grange at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute with 77 charter 
members. 

“With a limited number of men trained 
in Grange work among the new Granges 
and only a few National Deputies avail- 
able, we have difficulty in keeping pace 
with the organization work and the grow- 
ing interest and at the same time give 
proper oversight to the newer existing 
organizations. We feel that it is more 
important to keep existing organizations 
in healthy condition and add to their 
membership than it is to set up a large 
number of new organizations without be- 
ing able to give them the necessary at- 
tention in follow-up work. We hope in 
the near future to have a sufficient num- 
ber of local organizers to keep pace with 
the growing interest in organization.” 

Continuing his discussion, Mr. Hors- 
ley emphasized the fact that he believes 
profoundly in a policy of the fullest co- 
Operation with other organizations and 
not one of competition or rivalry or an 
attempt to supplant other organizations 
and magnify the Grange. 

“It will be our policy to codperate with 
every organization and agency in a sin- 
cere effort to benefit agriculture and up- 
build the state and its institutions. We 
are glad to say that we have every evi- 
dence that the Grange is being met with 
the same spirit by other organizations 
and agencies. 

“Notable among these forces is the Ex- 
tension Division, with its district and 
county agents and the local advisory 
councils. In a number of counties these 
agents and advisory councils are codper- 
ating both in organization work and local 
Grange activities. One of our Granges 





The Progressive Farmer 


Organizing the Grange in Virginia 
State Master J. R. Horsley Reports Rapid Progress 


has recently held a most successfy 
ers’ institute coOperatively with 
tension Division. In a number 





stances nearly the whole of the | 
ary work of organizing  subordinat 
Granges has been done with the aid of 


county agents and local advisory council 
members. The efficiency of county agents 
and extension workers and the educa- 
tional benefits to the farmers can be mul- 
tiplied several times through such organi- 
zation and cooperation.” 


tr 


| A GRANGE PROGRAM ON 
a TAXATION 


N A letter from Mr. Rudolph John- 

son, secretary of the Colorado State 
Grange, to The Progressive Farmer, he 
writes as follows :— 








“I have been active in the Grange in 
Colorado for 23 years, and consider that 
this organization fills the needs of the 
farmers for stability, conservation, age, 
reliability, and action. In Colorado we do 
not attempt much in the way of operating 
mercantile concerns; we limit our activi- 
ties to mutual insurance in that line; and 
the value of the Grange comes in discus- 
sion of public questions, creating sound 
public opinion, lobbying at the state legis- 
lature, conducting institutes, and getting 
public speakers, as well as holding the lo- 





OFFICIAL EMBLEMS OF THE GRANGE 


cal Grange meetings and socials and 
neighborhood affairs.” 


Incidentally, Mr. Johnson encloses a 
copy of a very interesting program of tax 
reform for his state as worked out by 
the Grange which we believe will be 
read with interest by many subscribers. 
This statement is as follows :— 


1. Enact a state income tax law, with re- 
turns to be based upon the Federal income 
tax returns, exemptions to be the same as in 
the Federal income tax law, and with tax 
rates set tentatively at 1 per cent on the first 
$10,000 of income above exemptions, 2 per cent 
on income above $10,000 and up to $50,00, and 
3 per cent on the income above $50,900. 


2. Enact a corporation income tax law, on 


net incomes, without exemptions or deduc- 
tions, the rates to be determined later and to 
be the same on all incomes. 

3. Exempt from the general property tax 
all notes, mortgages, bonds, moneys, credits, 
accounts, certificates of indebtedness, and 
other intangible personal property. (These 
would be subjected to an income tax instead 
of general property tax.) 

4. Finance the state entirely by the income 
tax, supplemented by special taxes, such as 
automobile license fees, gasoline taxes, in- 
heritance taxes, corporation flat taxes, etc. 


5. Provide other forms of revenue, if need- 
ed, by special sale taxes. 

6. Retain the state levies for the institu- 
tions of higher education only until some 
method of distribution of the revenue to be 
received from the income tax laws can be 
devised for the adequate financing and sup- 
port of these institutions. 

7. Retain the general property tax only for 
the support of the school districts, the coun- 
ties, and the towns and cities. 

8. Supplement the general property tax rev- 
enues of the counties and school districts by 
distributing to them a portion of the state 
income tax, to be apportioned on some eqult- 
able basis, such as the amount of assessed 
valuation of the counties and school districts. 


9. Establish budgets by all tax-spending g°v- 
ernmental agencies, such as county commis: 
sioners, town and city councils, city man- 
agers, and school directors. Give full pub- 
licity to all expenditures, and awaken public 


opinion to the need of watching expenditures 


so as to curb waste and extravagance. 

10 Retain the state inheritance tax laws, 
as enacted by the 1927 General Assembly. 

ll. Provide for the appointment of county 
assessors, for long terms of office, thus tak- 
ing these officials off the ballot. 
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5 Sem possible that you are 75.” 


THE STORY SO FAR 

RIBE Guide Arthur Frost took his tribe 
f 20 Lone Scouts for a trip to the city 
as guests of one of the Boy Scout troops. 
En route the tribe stopped for breakfast and 
made the acquaintance of “Golddust Donny,” 
a gray-haired tramp who had for years been 

in search of a boyhood friend. 

The boys enjoyed their day with. Scoutmas- 
ter Bill Graham’s troop. Warm friendships 
were formed between city and country lads, 
but between Rodney Spencer, the Lone Scout 
Tribe Chief, and Terence Sullivan, Senior Pa- 
trol Leader of the troop, a mutual antipathy 
developed. Plans for future visits between 
troop and tribe were made before the Pleas- 
ant Valley boys left the city. 

A few days later Jack Barry and Marvin 
Browning were talking in the Browning store 
at Milford, Pleasant Valley, when Rodney’s 
name was mentioned in connection with a 
legendary mine on the Spencer farm. As 
Jack left the store an unprepossessing stran- 
ger asked where a job might be found and 
Jack referred him to the Spencer farm as the 
most likely place. 

Jack and Rodney rescued Mr. Burnett and 
his daughter Helen after their car had over- 
turned, rendered first aid, and took them to 
the doctor. They learned that the Burnetts 
had bought a farm in the Valley and would 
soon be their neighbors. 

The boys refused to accept a reward for 
their services. Mr. Spencer, however, as a 
reward for their being prepared, gave Jack 
and Rod a two weeks’ vacation at Oaklawn, 
the Spencer home. Among_the new hired 
hands there Jack recognized the stranger 
whom he had directed there to look for work. 
During their vacation Rod and Jack searched 
in vain for the mine, using as a guide a torn 
map that had come down from generation to 
generation in the Spencer family. 

Days sped swiftly by and again the Lone 
Scouts found themselves guests in the homes 
of their scout friends in the city. Rodney 
Spencer became the guest of Terence Sullivan. 


“T\XCEPT that this bed is really too 
nice to sleep in,” answered Rodney 

inquiry of Terry, “I couldn't 
I must tell you now, 
Terry, that we can 
offer you nothing like 
this at Oaklawn al- 
though our house is 
not exactly a shack. 
But I have my own 
room which was my 
father’s before me 
and you will share it 
unless you prefer a 
guest room.” 

“Oh, I'll be glad to 
come in with you,” 
replied Terry. Then 
with his impulsive smile, “I really believe 
we may be friends yet, Spencer. I didn’t 
‘cotton’ to you at first but—” 

Again a discreet knock and Carson 
Was summoning the boys to lunch which 
in Rodney's home would have been din- 
ner. In a beautiful dining room they 
found waiting a tall, silver-haired old 
gentleman whose quick step forward be- 
lied his years. “Grandfather, Rodney 
Spencer!” introduced the young son of 
the house and again Rodney found his 
hand caught in a warm clasp. The same 
smile which characterized the Sullivans 
flashed over the old man’s face. “Bedad,” 
said Grandfather Sullivan, “it’s a braw 
lad you are and no mistake. Brown as a 
berry and with the square shoulders and 
long arms of a born fighter. Sit here by 
me, lad, while we get acquainted. We are 
glad to have you in this house.” 


[DESPITE the formality of the lunch- 
eon as well-trained servants waited 
upon them, anticipating every want, Rod- 
ney Spencer found himself enveloped with 
the warmth of affection between grand- 
father and grandson. It was not difficult 
to see that Terry was the apple of his 
grandsire’s eye. As they rose from the 
table Grandfather Sullivan placed an arm 
about Rodney’s shoulders. “It is a great 
Privilege to be young, my boy,” he said, 
‘to feel the red blood in your veins, to 
play hard the big game we call life. It 
1s a privilege for an old man like me to 
associate with lads like yourself and Ter- 
ry and to draw from your store of youth 
some inspiration which may help us to 
Carry on in our declining years.” 

“You seem more like a boy yourself, 
Mr. Sullivan,” said Rodney. “It doesn’t 


to an 


ask anything more. 








JOHN CASE 








Grandfather Sullivan smiled and tight- 
ened his hold. ‘The years fade,’ he ob- 
served, “but I keep young in heart and 
spirit by observing some of the Scout 
laws as you lads do. In my time we had 
no Scout organization but wild gangs 
which ran riot. Some time I may tell you 
of them.” 


Where had he heard that expression 
before? There flashed in Rodney Spen- 
cer’s brain the picture of an old man who, 
too, was a philosopher although garbed 
in rags and who had made the same ob- 
servation. But certainly there could be 
no connection between this great financier 
and a shabby tramp so Rodney dismissed 
the thought of “Golddust” Donnell. “We'll 
chat awhile and then have a game of ten- 
nis,” announced Terry. “I want you in 
trim when dad and his friend come home. 
Grandfather here knows a lot more about 
farming than I do and is keen to visit 
with you.” 


RANDFATHER Sullivan soon prov- 
ed that not only was he familiar 
with agriculture but to Rodney’s surprise 
and pleasure he knew men of the Valley 
who were prominent in affairs. “A banker 
deals with many men,” said Grandfather 
Sullivan, “and must learn to know and 
weigh them all. A man like your father 
must combine all the qualities of banker, 
manufacturer, merchant, chemist, and ar- 
tisan to be successful. I have a great ad- 
miration for such men. When your young 
friend here becomes the active head of 
that great business which he cails ‘Oak- 
lawn Farm,’” continued the old man turn- 
ing to Terry, “he will have as big a job 
as you will have if you direct the affairs 
of the Bank of Commerce and every cor- 
poration in which I and your father have 
holdings.” 

“Gee!” admitted Terry, “I didn’t think 
there was anything to farming except 
putting seed in the ground and watching 
it grow. But here we've ‘gassed’ the day 
away, granddad, and here comes dad and 
Blake.” 

Blake, a much younger man and admit- 
tedly a “shark” at tennis, suggested that 
it might be best for him to pair with the 
visitor who was inexperienced and allow 
the Sullivans to team. But Colonel Sulli- 
van would not have it so. “I owe this 
young dog here a beating,” he announced 
grinning at Terry, “and good as you are, 
Blake, I believe that this lad and I can 
trim you two. Are you ‘on’ Rodney ?” 

Rodney Spencer smiled in reply. He 
had never tested his mettle against real 
competition but on the court at Consoli- 
dated High and at Oaklawn he was a 
king who had never been uncrowned. 
Here was an opportunity to prove his 
mettle and the game was on. Five min- 
utes later Blake, who was playing opposite 
the young countryman, held up a hand. 

“Colonel,” said Blake, “I apologize. I'll 
admit that it will take all we've got to 
beat you two. I started out to play a 
‘soft’ game but your partner is a com- 
bination of chain-lightning on defense 
and Bill Tilden on attack. From now on, 
youngster,” and his opponent grinned at 
Rodney, “defend yourself! You have the 
makings of a great tennis player. You 
can beat 90 per cent of our city lads 
now. 


ae O QUARTER given, no quarter 

asked,” roared Sullivan. “Up and 
at ’em, Rod! We'll beat these cocky 
young jackanapes!” Blake responded with 
a serve that all but took Rodney off his 
feet. From then on, playing a magnifi- 
cent game of defense and frequently 
smashing through his opponent’s guard, 
Rodney fought until the blood beat in his 
temples and his, perspiration poured in 
rivulets. While the others made of tennis 
a game of words as well as deeds Rodney 
was a leaping, silent figure, inspiring on 
defense, deadly in offense. Set after set 
was fought to a finish and when Colonel 
Sullivan, sinking upon a bench signified 
“enough” a banker and a farm lad had 
evened the score with the second game 
won, 

“And you said that baseball is your 
game!” panted Terry sinking down beside 
his dad. “For the love of Mike, Rod, 

(Continued on page 16) 
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EARDS ate past teform- 
B ing. Blue and bristly 
ot blond and silken, they're 
all hard to shave—at least 
you can’t tell their owners 
otherwise. 

We don’t try to. 


It’s easier to put the burden on 
the blade; touse the best and most 
expensive steel, and to spend, as 
we have, some $12,000,000 in the 
past ten years to develop precise 
and delicate machines that hone 
and strop that fine steel far be- 





THe only individual in history, an- 
cient or modern, whose picture and 
Signature are found in every city 
and town, in every country in the 
world, is King C. Gillette. This 
picture and signature are universa! 





sign-language for a perfect shave. 
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Name your beard, gentlemen 


yond the limits of human crafts- 
manship. 

It’s easier to pay a bonus to 
workers for every blade they re- 
ject which does not come up to 
the high Gillette standard. 

True, it makes some difference 
whether your beard is heavy or 
silken, your skin sensitive or 
tough; whether the water is hot 
or cold, hard or soft; whether 
you slept well or badly the night 
before. 

But even under the worst pos- 
sible conditions you can count 
on the Gillette Blade to do its 
job smoothly, surely and well. 
It’s the one constant factor in 
your daily shave. Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., Boston, U.S. A. 


<—- 


Gillette: 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 
8 ee eens —_ vane pad 


ONDAY, June 17.— Hot water, 

strong soap, slow handling, and in- 
correct ways of drying—all may cause 
the running of dyes which, under proper 
conditions, would 
give no trouble. To 
prevent this loss of 
color, use cold or 
lukewarm suds, wash 
and rinse quickly, 
remove all excess 
moisture by wrapping 
in soft towels for 
wringing, and dry 
rapidly. 

Tuesday, June 18. 
—Small patterned dress materials are 
easier for the home dressmaker to use 
than materials with large figures that 
have to be matched. 


Wednesday, June 19.—Now that the 
garden vegetable 
season is here a pair 
of scissors kept in 
a handy place in 
the kitchen’ will 
save time in cut- 
ting up fruits and 
vegetables. They 
may be used to dice 
celery, shred _let- 
tuce, and cut rai- 
sins. Almost all 
salad fruits, vege- 
tables, and meat 
may be cut with 
scissors. When 
preparing sticky 
foods it is advisa- 
ble to rub the scis- 
sor blades and 
fingers with a little 
butter. Be sure to 
wipe the 
both before and af- 
ter using because 
any moisture be- 
tween the blades 
will cause them to 
rust. 

Thursday, June 20, 
—Never, never put 
electric coffee per- 
colators or other 
appliances contain- 
ing electric heating 
elements in water. 

FridayJune 21. 
—An attractive sign placed low enough 
to be read easily by the passing motorist 
helps attract people to the tourist home 
or roadside market. 

Saturday, June 22.—Now that black- 
berry time is here try this delicious pie 
for a change :— 





MBS. W. N. HUTT 





scissors 


beautiful, generally 


Blackberry Pie—One tablespoon gelatine, 
% cup cold water, 1 cup cream, 1 pint black- 
berry juice and berries, few grains salt. Soak 
gelatine in the cold water 5 minutes, add boil- 
ing fruit juice and when almost set, add ber- 
ries and pour into baked pastry shell. When 
firm and ready to serve, cover top with 
cream, whipped, sweetened, and flavored with 
vanilla. Either canned fruit or fresh fruit 
may be used in this recipe. 


Sunday, June 23.—Time is like money ; 
the less we have of it to spare, the far- 
ther we make it go.”"—-H. W. Shaw. 








WHEN PEACHES RIPEN 





HERE are so many tempting ways of 

serving peaches that there is little ex- 
cuse for letting the family tire of this 
delicious and wholesome fruit. Here are 
a few recipes you will be sure to enjoy. 
If you would like simple, reliable direc- 
tions for canning and preserving peaches 
in appetizing form for winter as well as 
a number of additional recipes for use 


with the fresh fruit write to Mrs. W. N. 
Hutt, The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman, for our peach leaflet. It will be 
sent free if you enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope with your request. 


Peach Batter Pudding.—Mix % cup sugar, 
1 teaspoon salt, 1 cup flour, 2 well beaten eggs, 
add gradually while stirring constantly, 1 cup 
milk. Beat until batter is smooth. Pare and 
slice very thin 2% cups ripe peaches, add to 
batter and turn into a buttered baking dish 
and bake 1 hour in a moderate oven. Serve at 
once with mashed and sweetened peaches. 

Peach Sherbet.—One and one-half cups 
peach pulp, 1 cup sugar, % cup water, few 
grains salt, 14 cups evaporated milk, 1% 
teaspoons vanilla. Select fine flavored peaches, 
peel, stone, and press through a coarse sieve. 
Combine ingredients in order given. Let 
stand in a cold place % hour. Freeze. 


Peach Tapioca.—Cook 4 cup pearl tapioca 


with 1 quart boiling water until transparent. 
Add % teaspoon salt and the grated rind and 


juice of 1 lemon. Pare and stone 6 peaches, 
arrange in a buttered baking dish a layer of 
tapioca, then a layer of peaches thinly sliced, 
sprinkle with sugar. Repeat, alternating lay- 
ers until tapioca, peaches, and *% cup of sugar 
have been used. Bake in oven until peaches 
are soft. Just before removing from oven, 
dot over with 1 teaspoon butter. Serve hot 
or cold with sugar and rich cream. 


_ DRESSES FOR THE SMALL | 
| CHILD | 


eer youngster who is sent out to play 
with the admonition, “Don't get your 
dress dirty,” is in the same unfortunate 
position as the child in the fairy story 
whose stepmother sent her to pick straw- 
berries under the snow. Neither com- 
mand can be obeyed. 








During the long summer days outdoors 
a little girl should wear sturdy clothes 
that will neither soil nor tear easily. Blue 
denim overalls like brother’s are comfort- 
able and serviceable. Or very short, 
straight dresses of gay cotton materials 
such as gingham or percale may be made 
with matching bloomers and require little 
attention from their wearers. Short 
sleeves or no sleeves, necks cut low and 
short panties will allow the sun’s health- 
giving rays to reach the skin and will 


ANOTHER SELECTION IN OUR 1929 “BETTER HOMES” SERIES 

This comfortable old Georgia home has been made cool and livable by a broad range of second story windows. The casement window 
has been utilized not only because of its attractiveness but because it makes available for ventilation the whole 
screened porch on the left is wonderfully inviting. 





also make for summer comfort. Simple 
patterns should be used in making such 
play frocks and care should be taken that 
they are not too tight. The small girl 
will enjoy it if they are made gay with a 
bit of applique or a contrasting binding 
but there should be nothing fussy in the 
way of trimming. 


In addition to these practical garments 
it is well to have a supply of daintier af- 
ternoon frocks to be donned when play- 
time is over. These may be of voile, soft 
dimity, or other thin cotton material and 
may be made either to wear with slips or 
with matching panties. White and pale 
colors are suitable for these and a touch 
of hand embroidery adds to their charm 
although they, too, should be made very 
simply. 

For going to town and other summer 





ies 


trips the small girl is wearing a cotton 
ensemble just like her mother’s. A coat 
of figured pique may go over a straight 
dress of solid color or the reverse may be 
used and a checked gingham dress have 
a coat of chambray in a harmonizing 
shade. As well as being new and becom- 
ing to youthful wearers, these suits are 
really very practical as the little coats 
give just that bit of additional warmth 
sometimes needed before the end of a 
summer expedition. 





| SMOOTH ELBOWS | 


l 





#&EEVELESS dresses are so cool, 

comfortable, and smart that they are 
more popular than ever this summer. But 
if you would wear them, do be sure to 
keep your elbows looking nice. It isn’t 
hard, for elbows respond quickly to a lit- 
tle care. 

Soak and scrub them well every night 
with warm suds made with any mild com- 
plexion soap. If they are very rough and 
look a bit grimy, use a nail brush that is 
not too stiff but be careful not to make 
the skin sore. Dry them thoroughly and 
then rub in a hand lotion, cold cream, or 
even a little lard. There is no danger of 
growing hair on the elbows and almost 


window space. The big 
In the plantings the great trees, broad lawn, and giant hydrangeas at the steps are 
speaking, but the hedge is too geometrical. For base planting the irregular, flowering shrubbery is usually found more 
beautiful and charming, binding the house to the landscape. 





any clean grease will keep them soft. Of 
course the lotion or cream will ‘be pleas- 
anter to use. This treatment takes only 
a few minutes and soon you will be re- 
warded with pretty elbows if—and here 
comes the stumblingblock for most peo- 
ple—you don’t lean on them. Elbows just 
will get calloused if they are made to 
serve as props when reading, writing, 
and—but we won’t suggest that you 
would use them that way, while eating. 
In grandmother’s day it wasn’t consid- 
ered good manners to lean on the elbows 
and perhaps the reason was that grand- 
ma prized her dimples. Her -example is 
worth following in this day of short 
sleeves or no sleeves at all. 











A SUNDAY SCHOOL PARTY 
THAT IS DIFFERENT 


HY not have a “Fish Party” for 
your next Sunday School social? 
The posters or an- 
nouncements to be 
tacked up in a con- 
spicuous place in 
the church can be 
decorated with a 
drawing of: fish or 
of a_ small boy 
fishing. The poster 
should carry the 
date, the hour, and 
place of the party. 


When the guests 
arrive mix them by 
pinning the name of 
a fish on each one’s 
back. Everyone is 
given a card and 
pencil, and they are 
then told to get as 
many names of fish 
represented as pos- 
sible without let- 
ting anyone see 
their own name. 

Hidden Fish.— 
Have hundreds of 
paper fish hidden 
around the room. 
Then all are given 
a piece of string 
and told to find as 
many fish as possi- 
ble, but to preserve 
carefully the fish 
they catch and put 
them on a_ string 
given them. Each fish has a hole punched 
for its eye through which to string it. 
When the fishing is finished, collect the 
strings of fish and award a miniature fish- 
ing pole as a prize to the one with the 
most fish. 

Twisted Fish.—Each is given a pa- 
per with the following words to untwist 
into the names of fish :— 
















1. Lee (eel) 8. Laehw (whale) 
2. Utort (trout) 9. Odrws (sword) 
3. Sasb (bass) 10. Kshar (shark) 
4. Hercp (perch) 11. Pkericle (pickerel) 
5. Uns (sun) 12. Tca (cat) 
6. Kermacel (mack- 13. Rpac (carp) 
erel) 14. Lodg (gold) 
7. Kipe (pike) 15. Odg (dog) 


Professional Fishing.—The girls are 
sent into another room with a curtain 
stretche| between the doorway in order 
that the girls cannot be seen but the boys’ 
fish lines can be dropped over it. Each 
girl is given two slips on which to write 
her name. The boys drop their lines over 
the curtain and each girl puts a slip with 
her name on, on a hook. Of course, they 
cannot see the holders of the poles. Each 
girl after her name is caught pins on the 
other slip and goes out to be claimed. 

The partners are then served refresh- 
ments, which consist of salmon or tuna 
fish salad, saltine crackers, olives, and iced 
tea. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By REV.S.W HOLLAND DD 
The Four Houses of America 
MERICA is a nation of four houses. 
These houses were built first in the 
country. Whether in Protestant New 
England or in Catholic Maryland, Chris- 
tian civilization 
founded four houses. 
The Dwelling House 
was the domestic 
and industrial center 
of rural colonial life. 
The first homes in 
America were places 
of prayer and devo- 
tion. Characters that 
were strong for ev- 
ery test of life were 
The rural home is being 
attacked by city problems today. Life is 
shifting from its old moorings. We need 
to fortify our homes against the pagan- 
ism of life. If we can keep the home 
fires burning we can keep the heart of our 
civilization warm. 
ff 
There was the Meetinghouse. Rude, cold, 
and uninviting as these buildings were, 
the people found at church inspiration for 
their efforts, comfort for their sorrows, 
and forgiveness for their sins. The church 
is being bombarded now by its most bit- 
ter critics. The outsider has never dam- 
aged the church as much as the insider. 
The absentee worshiper, the member who 
is spiritually dismembered, the man who 
gads and forgets God—he is the church’s 
chief peril in this age of liberty and li- 
cense. With all her imperfections the 
church has had a voice that has urged 
America* forward, and has helped men in 
the attaining of good and stable character. 
ff 
There was the Schoolhouse. Ignorance 








J. W. HOLLAND 


nurtured there. 


of nature makes man a savage. Ignor- 
ance of the moral laws of the world 
makes him a criminal. The “little red 
schoolhouse” is being moved to town and 
city. In its place ts being built the town- 
ship and county high school. Two mil- 
lion young people are in our institutions 
of higher learning. 


The moral standards of the highest con- 
cepts of life must be taught in our schools. 
Otherwise we shall proceed to train a 
generation of light fingered and clever 


crooks. 
a & 

The last house is the Courthouse. Jus- 
tice is simply the essence of fair deal- 
ing between men. There is a growing 
suspicion that our courthouses have failed 
us. Great criminals often escape, while 
little offenders get the “limit.” Impartial 
justice is the only thing worthy of the 
name. Our great rural jurists in the 
colonial days had a passion for justice to 
all. It must be the same among us. 


Any conduct that tends to unroof, or 
destroy the foundations of these four 
houses will but hasten America to her 
doom. “Our House will be left unto us 
desolate” if we forget God. 


Javorite Kible Verses 


As Reported by Our Readers 
UTH 1:16—And Ruth said, Entreat 


me not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee; for whithér thou 
goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, 
I will lodge; thy people shall be my peo- 
ple, and thy God my God. (An Old Tes- 
tament favorite in our recent question- 
naire.) 





John 14:15—If you love me, keep my 
commandments. (A New Festament fav- 
orite in our recent questionnaire.) 








Pattern Department 























_ An afternoon dress, a smart tailored dress, and a frock for the young daughter 
of the house form this attractive group of patterns, 


3412—Flowered shantung is utilized for this 
attractive summer dress. The large 
bow on the hip shows the trend of 
fashion for finishing touches. The 
half circular skirt gives absolute 
freedom of movement, yet does not 
disturb the silhouette. Any soft cot- 
ton or silk material would make up 
beautifully. It is designed for sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
46 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 36-inch material. 


986—This charming junior frock is made 
of handkerchief linen. It has a nov- 
elty collar reaching out on the shoul- 
der. Handkerchief linen was chosen 
for this dress because of its adapta- 
bility to embroidery. Pique, broad- 
cloth, or silk would be equally as 
pretty. This pattern comes in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 14% yards of 40-inch material 


with 2 yards of binding. Transfer for 
the embroidery is No. 11137. 


3000@—An ideal dress for a hot summer day 
or club meetings is made of Eng- 
lish print with pockets and collar of 
contrasting material. The little in- 
verted pleats are large enough to be 
pressed easily and are stitched part 
way down the skirt. Pique, percale, 
gingham, or tub silk can be used. 
This pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch material with % yard 
of 32-inch contrasting. 

718—This embroidery pattern includes 
transfer for 5 yards of band 1% inches 
wide, without the buttonholed edge, 
cross stitch band alone is % inch 
wide. Suitable for children’s dresses, 
curtains, luncheon sets, or lingerie. 
Blue or yellow, 
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This a 
NEW 


mazing 
BOOK 


has a Cash Value of 
$300 to $2000 a year 


Now FREE 
to You 


Shows you how to save the cost 

ofa hired hand... how to in- 

crease your profits from cattle, 

poultry, sheep, and hogs... how 

to save 3 to 4 hours a day. Mail 
the coupon. 


OW would you like to bank an 

extra $500 this year? How 
would you like to make $1000 or 
$2000 extra money from your farm? 
There’s an easy way to do it. All the 
facts are in this big, new book. 

It tells you how to increase your 
milk yield—how to save young pigs 
at farrowing time—how to double 
and triple your winter egg produc- 
tion. It tells you how to save 2 to 3 
hours a day when you need them 
most. It shows you how you can 
have all the advantages of electricity 
and running water—without its cost- 
ing you one cent. 

And yet this amazing new book is 
absolutely free. All the facts and ideas 
it gives you are yours for the asking. 


Saves $985.50 a year 
And remember no matter what kind 
of farming you do, this new book 
will give you a practical way to make 
and save money. It tells you how 
Henry Zumbehl saves $985.50 a 





year. Mrs. Gibson tells you in her 
own words how Delco-Light earns 
$3.00 a day extra profits for her. 
And these are just a few of the facts 
this amazing new book contains. 

In addition this book tells you the 
amazing experience of F. A. Dam- 
schroder who says ‘“‘Delco-Light will 
pay for itself in eight or ten days 
in November or December.” Mr. 
Damschroder and other farmers tell 
you Delco-Light will pay its entire 
cost before you finish paying for it. 


Mail the coupon 


But let us give you the complete 
Delco-Light story. Let us show you 
how you can make these big, extra 
profits and savings. Send fora copy of 
“The New Way to Farm Profits.’’ Just 
sign and mail the coupon — today. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. P-212 Dayton, Ohio 


There is a Delco-Light Dealer in every community. The nearest 
wholesale distributors are listed below: 


Delco-Light Company, 
Charlotte Sales Branch, 
221 N. Graham St., 
Charlotte, N. C. San Anton 
The Domestic Electric Co., P. M. Bra 
2019 North Fifth Ave., 
Birmingham, Ala. Ft. Worth 
W. P. Galloway Co., 
26 Commercial Bldg., 
805 East Markham St., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


400 North 


R. F. Tran 
Delco-Light Company, 
Atlanta Sales Branch, 
508 Stewart Ave., S.W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


More than 325, 


DELCO 


E. J. Herman Sales Cu., 
518 Broadway, 


Hugh Cooper Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 
Cor. 12th St., and Monti- 


cello Ave., 
Norfolk, Va. 


East Tennessee Electric Co., 
718 South Gay St., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


W. C. Dance, 
811-13 N. Broadway, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


H. C. Baker, Inc., 
29 Franklin Road, 
Roanoke, Va. 


io, Texas. 


tten Company, 


1324 East Front St., 


» Texas. 


Akard St., Delco-Light Company, 


Lexington Sales Branch, 
237-239 East Main St., 
Lexington, Ky. 


The S. A. Long Electric Co., 
146-148 N. Market St., 
Wichita, Kansas. 


000 Satisfied Users 


-LIGHT 


t, 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT 


Also Manufacturers of 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. P-212, Dayton, Ohio. 


YSTEMS Products of General Motors 


’ Yes, I'd like to know how all those men are making more money and how I can do it too. 
Send me your free book, ‘“The New Way to Farm Profits.” stro 
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OU can save 





time and money 





by purchasing your mo- 
tor oil this new way. With a 10- 
gallon drum of ‘‘Standard’’ Motor Oil 
in your barn your car will always be 
No sudden 


trips to town when the tractor runs 


“STANDARD” 


Farm Products 


ready when you want it. 


Motor Oil % Kk 

. hot or the gas engine oil level 

Mica Axle Grease s x 
° gets low. Time saved is money 
Penetrating Oil 


J 
Household 
Lubricant 


saved. And you save actual cash 

too. By the drum, you can 
buy “Standard” Motor Oil 
from your dealer for at 


Seisianae Oil 
a 
Kerosene least 15c per gallon less. 

Liquid Gloss 


e 
Harness Oil 
= 


ee When any product of 
Ne : f petroleum is sold un- 
u eats oO; der this emblem, you 
— L may be sure of its uni- 
ity and high 

Plumbers’ oe 


: : lity. 
Cutting Oil — 


“STAN DARD” 


Motor Oil 
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| PROTECT OUR BIRDS | 
LL scouts should protect the birds. 
, Hundreds of bird nests are destroy- 
ed every year. At that rate the birds will 
become fewer and fewer. If you want to 
do a real good turn, protect the birds. 
Very likely all of you have built nests or 
bird houses for the birds that nest around 
your farm. Do it now. If you know a 
boy who owns a rifle and has the habit of 
killing birds with it, talk to him and per- 
suade him to find other targets. 
WILLIAM WOODWARD (4) 
Blackstock, S. C. 








' SCOUTING AROUND WITH PF | 
| TRIBERS ! 


en in Ee Sa . oe - J 
- KERMIT WINN, Bristol, Georgia, is 
conducting a weekly scout department 

in the Jesup Sentinel. 


Scout Hobson Roughton, amateur cartoonist 
of Inverness, Ala., says the boys in his com- 
munity are almost sure to organize a tribe 
there. 


“The Live Wire Tribe, of which I am chief, 
is doing all in its power to protect birds and 
all nature,” is the fine sentiment expressed by 
William Woodward, Blackstock, S. C. About 
the tribe itself he explains that ‘“‘We see in 
sight maybe two more members which will 
give us a total of six scouts. Royster Mc- 
Keown and myself joined the Lone Scouts in 
October and tried to get a tribe going, which 
we did. Then we had a three-member tribe. 
Later we got another boy which made four. 
Our motto is ‘Bogst the Lone Scout Division.’ ” 

George Ray, Rt. 2, Bentonia, Miss., tells us 
that he went to the big scout jamboree at 
Jackson, April 12-13, held on the State Fair 
grounds. 

T. Tribble Todd, Winterville, Georgia, a 
troop scout with a fine record, has enrolled in 
the Lone Scout Division because the boys in 
his group found it impossible to keep a scout- 
master. He plans to organize a tribe with 
the boys still interested and writes that they 
have a two-room shack with running water 
furnished. ‘‘We also have permission to use a 
large tract of woodland for camping, fishing, 
hunting, swimming, boating tours, hikes, or 
trips,” he says. 

Howard McKenzie, GC, Gastonia, N. C., and 
several other scouts have formed the Uni- 
versal Mail Tribe. A number of distinctive de- 
partments have been planned for the tribe. 
There are no membership fees or dues. 

Gerald Callahan, LSD, Newbern, Alabama, 
is a newcomer in our ranks. He recently trans- 
ferred to the Lone Scout Division from Troop 
15, Jacksonville, Florida. 

“T am still doing nicely in my scouting 
work,” Omer E. Collins, Botkinburg, Arkansas, 
tells the tribe chief. ‘I have passed my LSD 
and LSB, the latter by securing subs to The 
Progressive Farmer. I am also a Grand Coun- 
cilor. I think scouting is grand and wish more 
boys would become interested.” 
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SCOUT APPLICATION BLANK 





read and understand :— 


as a Lone Scout, 


PEDSIGHMIIEY < concn ctbacdchonsotvescieceneeupscess 
MteGeS PID Fs dak casos icacdencdaciente xe County 
BOGOR DG Aids dnnciciockecasdsesaunces¥ectaarne# 

Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE OF LONE SCOUTS 3 





HAVE with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the 
following Oath of the Boy Scouts of America, which I have 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to { 
God and my country, and to obey the Scout Law; (2) To 
help other people at all times; (3) To keep myself physically 
strong, mentally awake, and morally straight.” 


Enclosed find fifty cents membership fee for one year’s membership 
oy Scouts of America, one year’s membership in The 
Progressive Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, | This 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate; 
to one year’s subscription to THE LONE SCOUT, the National Official 
Lone Scout publication; to a copy of the new P. F. T. handbook, Along 4 
the Lone Scout Trail’; and to all the privileges of the Boy Scout organiza- 
tion. (Membership is open to any white boy 12 years old or older.) 
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R. T. Hu.dley, Sandy River, Va., sachem of 
the Lone Indian Tribe, sends this newsy report 
of the last meeting, for which he is awarded 
5 points: “Our tribe of scouts met on Satur- 
day, May 18, at the home of H. L. Hundley, our 
scoutmaster and Adult Friend. Nearly all the 
members were present and we had one visitor, 
The meeting was called to order by our chief, 
Jack Carter, by the use of the scout oath, 
Then the minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. Business matters were 
discussed and practice on our Second Class 
test work was then begun. Afterward we had 
games and friendly talks. The meeting closed 
with the scout prayer and all left for home. 
This was our fourth meeting and a grand suc- 
cess.” 


16-SQUARE WORD SQUARES | 











Fe eo ee 


Crosswise 

A metal string. 
Mental outline. 
No far. 

. Parts of head, 


Pee 


Down 
A beverage. 
Mental outline. 
Back portion. 
Parts of the 


FONE 


head. 
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ANSWER To Last | L | | 
WEEK’S PUZZLE 
E IV 


WIE 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate 
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“IT was goin’ to do my good deed today 
by takin’ fleas off of my dog, an’ then I 
remembered the fleas would starve 
maybe.” 

“If you ain’t polite you get licked, aw 
if you act polite they think you're gettin’ 
ready to ask can you go to the movies.” 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 





Covers 
Ground Fast 


Here’s how the cotton and 
tobacco planter can cut labor 
costs. Furnish this genuine 
Bolles Hoe to your men. It 
is light in weight, perfectly 
balanced, with a thin keen 
blade of finest hoe steel, 
oil tempered and sharp. 
The handle of selected 
ash is riveted in. Men 
like this hoe and will 
do more work with it. 
The brand True Temper is 
burned in the handle to 
mark each hoe as the best 
tool of its kind that can 
be made. 

THE AMERICAN 

FORK & HOE CO. 




















Branded on 
the handle of 


every genuine 


1916 Keith Bldg. eaeeh 
Cleveland, Ohio "Ea. 


Makers of Farm and 
Garden Tools for 
over 100 Years. 


If your dealer has 
not yet stocked 
the Bolles Hoe, 
Cat. No. TPLC85, 
send us his name 
and $1.10 and we 
will supply you 
direct, postpaid. 





FREE 
On Request 


Describes over 
400 choice 
tools for every 
farm task. 


BOLLES 
HOE 





























Summer School 





at KING’S offers a fine opportunity to 
ambitious young men and young 
women. Thorough business courses, 
excellent equipment, able faculty, free 
Employment Bureau, and moderate 
charges. 


Write nearest school for Bulletin and 
application. 


’ BR e 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
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A New Exterminator that 
Won?’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-O can be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asitcorftains no deadly 
Poison, K-R-O is made of Squill. as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
Btrength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 
Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
Minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
@s much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 
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KILLS-RATS-ONLY .~ 


ADVERTISE in the PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER FOR RESULTS 








LISTEN IN ON WPTF AT 12:10) 
| EACH WEDNESDAY 


pees Ea) seta ee ae: 
“YENHIS is Station WPTF, Raleigh, 

North _Carolina, broadcasting the 
weekly agricultural program for the 
North Carolina State College.” 

That is the announcement that will be 
heard during the next two months on each 
Wednesday at 12:10 noon. It means that 
the workers of the Experiment Station 
and Extension Service will continue their 
weekly broadcasts throughout the sum- 
mer, bringing late farm facts which may 
be of interest to landowners and others. 

The lectures which have been arranged 
on this program are as follows :— 

June 19.—Preventing Decay of Fruits and 
Vegetables in the Home.—Dr. R. F. Poole, 
plant pathologist. 

June 26.—State Farmers’ Convention—James 


M. Gray secretary. Farm Women’s Short 
Course, Mrs. Estelle T. Smith, secretary. 

July 3—An Excursion to the Peat Bogs of 
North Carolina—Dr. B. W. Wells, botanist. 

July 10.—Developing Certified Crop Seeds— 
W. H. Darst, farm crops. 

July 17.—Organizing the North Carolina Crop 
Improvement Association—W. H. Darst, farm 
crops. 

July 24.—The Annual 4-H Club Short Course 
—L. R. Harrill, state club leader. 

July 31.—Power Farming—A. T. Holman, ag- 
ricultural engineer. 

Persons desiring particular information 
should write to the college asking that 
it be broadcast and as near as possible, 
the requests will be complied with, says 
Mr.. Schaub. FP. ne JETER. 


| “MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE | 
| CONTROL” | 


By JOHN S. GARDNER, College of Agricul- 
ture, Lexington, Ky. 








The Mexican Bean Beetle need hold no 
terrors for the gardener or farmer who will 
observe the following rules:— 


1. Begin control just as soon as the First 
Sign of Injury,:the angular holes between 
the veins of the leaves, is seen. The first 
few beetles are not important in themselves, 
but they may become the parents of from 300 
to 500 hungry children. 

2. Use dusters or sprayers with Upturned 
Nozzles to spread the material on the Under- 
sides of the leaves where the beetles feed. 
The beetles do not eat through to the top. 

3. Use dusts or sprays that leave No Leaf 
Burning After Effects. 

Of the many combinations tried, the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky recommends the follow- 
ing, as killing beetles and as being safe on 
bean foliage: 


Mexican Bean Beetle Dust, made by mixing: 


Calcium Arsenate .....scseccess 1 pound 
NINN istics 5.5 carsih's abs c dawns 1 pound 
Biydtated TAME ..ceccsiscsccces 4 pounds 


A pound of dust will cover from 500 to 600 
feet of row; 20 to 25 pounds, an acre. 

Mexican Bean Beetle Spray, made by mixing: 
Magnesium Arsenate, 1 tablespoonful 
Water, 1 gallon 

(or in larger quantities): 

Magnesium Arsenate, 1 pound 
Calcium Caseinate Spreader, % pound 
Water, 50 gallons 

A gallon will spray 125 feet of row; 100 
gallons, an acre. 

Whether Dust or Spray depends on the 
type of the beans. The spray works on all 
bunch and pole beans; the dust is wasteful 
on pole beans, but works nicely on the bunch 
sorts. 

How Often to dust or spray will depend on 
how thoroughly the work is done, and on how 
early begun. One time may do; generally two 
applications are needed, and sometimes more. 

The Poisoning Danger worries many folks. 
These are assured by the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station, which originated the dust, that 
they may eat 40 pounds or 5 pecks of un- 
washed beans at a meal before enough poison 
is taken to be injurious. Sprayed beans carry 
even less poison. 


KR a tterns and fashions 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 





Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





F you’ve got Chilean Nitrate of Soda under your 
cotton, and around it as side-dressing, you’re safe. 


And even now it isn’t too late to play safe. Give 
your cotton a good side-dressing with Chilean Nitrate, 
the proved side-dressing fertilizer. 
Makes strong, sturdy plants of good quality 
and good color. Helps beat the weather. Helps beat the 
weevil, too. Practically sure to make a money-making 
crop. Use it now...and you won't be sorry later on. 


cotton. 


SAKE 








bag 
or 


SORRY 





LOOK AT THE DIFFERENCE! 




















This photo shows how much good a side-dressing with 
Chilean Nitrate will do for your crop. Both plots re- 
ceived exactly the same acid and potash. Cotton at right 
received a side-dressing of 225 lbs. Chilean Nitrate per acre 
_after chopping in addition to 75 Ibs. per acre at planting. 
Cotton side-dressed with Chilean Nitrate developed 
stronger plants, better color, earlier bolls and many more 


There is plenty of Chilean Nitrate. It is easy to get. 
Doesn’t cost much. Pays for itself many times over. 


Our new illustrated book, “Side Dressing Cotton and 
Corn,” tells how to make profitable crops. It is free. 
Ask for Book No. 10 or tear out this ad and mail it 


bolls per plant. 


Free Fertilizer Book 


with your name and address on the margin. 


Chilean 


Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
Carolina Life Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 
Washington, D. C. 





Puts life into your 
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HOW CHEAP 
is summer feeding? 


OWS on pasture milk freely without grain rations—but how 

cheap is such feeding in the long run? Grass stimulates the 
milk flow, but it is largely water and roughage. Few cows can eat 
enough of it to supply as much material as they give off in milk. 
What they don’t get from the pasture they have to take out of their 
bodies. That is why cows fed on pasture alone are run down in flesh 
and bone-minerals when the time comes to produce heavily in fall 
and winter. 

Summer grains are lower in price; you can drop to a lower pro- 
tein feed; so it is actually cheaper in the long run to feed grain with 
pasture. A little AMCO 20% DAIRY RATION goes a long way in 
building up a cow’s body with proteins, carbohydrates, and minerals 
in correct proportions. This method of feeding will improve your herd 
and insure a higher year-round production. The small amount spent 
for AMCO 20% DAIRY 
will be made up several 
times over by the larger 
flow of milk from your 
herd. 

This AMCO FEED is 
mixed on a_ Flexible 
Formula — meaning 
that price is kept down 
by taking advantage of 
the best buys on the 
market. You can be 
sure that quality does 
not suffer, because the 
Formula is also Open, 
listing all ingredients 
and amounts. You can 
see what makes the 
milk flow. 


AMCO 


AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
OWENSBORO, KY. PEORIA, ILL. OMAHA, NEB. 
Alfatfa Plants at: POWELL, GARLAND, and WORLAND, WYO. 


Part of the herd of Jerseys owned 
by W. F. Arendale, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. Mr. Arendale chose Amco 
Open Formula Dairy Rations ‘‘to 
secure the feed best suited for 
maximum production, while taking 
care of the health of the herd.”’ 











IT PAY 


TO ADVERTISE 
in the columns of Ss 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


alesmen Wanted. Write for details. 
HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 
Box 162, 


FRUIT ano SHADE TREES 


Floweririg Shrubs, Roses. Catalog mailed free. 


Hickory, North Carolina 








YOU CA 


Depend on getting a square deal when you order 
from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 













































































HANDY FARM CART "33 $22.50 


HORSE DRAWN Here is a rare bargain in a 


horse — strongly built F ‘arin 
0. 










Cart. Cost the Gov't $175.00. Our price only $22.50 

B. Schenectady, N. Y. Carts never used shipped knocked 
down in original crates. Body 7 ft. 7 in. long—4 ft. 3 in 
wide—2 ft. deep, wich tail board amd heavy floor. Wheels 
4% ft. high. Iren Tires, 3 in wide- —% in thick. Steel 
Axle 2x2 in. Body and Shafts white Oak or Hickory. Cart 
is complete with brakes and axle wrenc! Painted y coats 


A brand new cart at a give-away price. Guaranteed as 


represented. 











Publishers 

would not 

Order NOW pera this ad | 

b. carts were not as deserib- | 

Guaranteed As Send Ree or Money | 
Represented Order today. 


NATIONAL JOBBING & EXPORT CO. 











Dept. N, 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 




















BANNERS OF SCOUTCRAFT | 


—$ + 





(Continued from page 11) 


why aren’t you with the world champions 
if you are that much better than you are 
at tennis? What do you play?” 

“Outfield—and_ pitch,” replied Rod 
between gasps. “But if you play ball like 
you do tennis, Terry, I’ve nothing on you. 
Thought it was going to be easier when 
I changed and took you on for that last 
game. Whew!” Rodney wiped a perspir- 
ing forehead. 

“Who taught you tennis, anyway?” in- 
quired Colonel Sullivan. “It’s evident you 
never picked up all that you know about 
the game.” 

“My vocational teacher plays well,” 
answered Rodney, “but I’ve played tennis 
with my father ever since I was big 
enough to swing a racket. Dad was quite 
an athlete in college and he still likes ten- 
nis and plays well although he’s hardly up 
to your form.” 

“Spencer !” 
“Spencer !” 
lege, son?” 

“Agricultural State,” replied Rodney. 
“He was captain of a winning football 
team one year.” 


mused Colonel Sullivan. 
Then suddenly, “What col- 


l P SPRANG the dignified bank presi- 

dent to yank Rodney to his feet and 
pound his back. “ ‘Dynamite Dan’ Spen- 
cer!’ shouted Colonel Sullivan. “I might 
have known it. Boy, I was playing tackle 
for the great Hale team when that wild 
Indian ripped our line to pieces and scor- 
ed three touchdowns. Do you realize, 
Terry, that this guest of yours is the son 
of a man who came mighty near making 
the All-American ?”’ 

Rodney Spencer flushed but his heart 
beat high with pride. He must have Col- 
onel Sullivan meet this dad of his. 

“Well,” remarked Blake smiling, “your 
old dad came in for honorable mention 
the same year, Terry. And he isn’t ex- 
actly a feeble paralytic yet. With you 
lads it’s evidently ‘like father like son.’ ” 

“If your dad feels about your future 
as I do about Terry’s,” announced Colonel 
Sullivan, “you'll stay on and help run that 
big farm of his. But I want to say this: 
any time you decide to make a change of 
occupation I'll find a place for you in 
our organization. I like young men of 
your breed.” 

Rodney thrilled to the suggestion. Un- 
der the tuition and leadership of a man 
like Colonel Sullivan what might not be 
possible? And then there came to Rod- 
ney the vision of Oaklawn Farms. 


Moreover, there was the quest of the 
lost mine, his ancestral heritage. And 
Old Baldy, towering above the hills, call- 
ed to him as with a living voice. Over the 
face of Rodney Spencer dropped a mask 
and while he voiced his thanks for the 
implied trust again, it was the Lone Eagle 
who would keep unending watch over his 
possessions who replied. 


CHAPTER VII 
Cliff Dwellers and Contrasts 


GAIN the days had passed on winged 

feet and the time had come when 
Rodney Spencer must report at the home 
of Michael Moran. No clash of strong 
wills and opposing temperament had mar- 
red Rod’s visit to the Sullivan home al- 
though there had been times when Terry’s 
quick temper flaring out had struck an- 
swering fire. Always, though, there had 
been swift remembrance that here was 
host and guest and between the boys there 
was mutual respect and admiration if not 
warm regard. In the Sullivan home Rod- 
ney had found luxury but no ostentation, 
a kindly and benevolent attitude of pro- 
tection of the part of Grandfather and 
Colonel Sulliv in toward their servants, 
on the part of the servants an affection 
which almost amounted to adoration. Pos- 
sessing a mind far more mature than 
most boys of his age, Rodney had enjoy- 
ed long discussions with Colonel Sullivan 
and had found this affluent and able man 
a sincere friend of farm people. Much 
of his inherent suspicion had been wiped 
out by this friendly contact. 

“We don't get to visit in one another's 
homes as we should here in the city,” 
complained Terence as he drove carefully 
through traffic into a district far from 
his palatial home. “I know that Mike’s 
dad’s a truck driver and that he lives out 
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here and that’s all. Mike's a fine kid and 
I'd be glad to have him visit me. Well, 
Rod, here we are.” 


TENEMENT building reached up- 

ward toward the sky even as did 
Rod’s beloved mountain. But here was a 
mountain of brick and steel built by hu- 
man hands. Terry parked the car and the 
two boys, entering an elevator, ascended 
swiftly to the tenth story. A knock and 
a door was opened by a smiling, ruddy 
Irishwoman garbed in faded but clean 
calico. “Sure, and it’s the young gentle- 
man come to visit Michael,” cried Mrs, 
Moran. “It’s early you lads are and 
Michael and his father are not home from 
the work yet. But come on in and make 
yourselves at home. It won't be long now 
until he’s here.” 

Four tiny rooms, spick and span but 
poorly furnished, a brood of healthy, hap- 
py children, the appetizing odor of boiling 
stew for the approaching supper hour, 
furnished striking contrast to the home 
they had just left, but with that ready 
adaptation to circumstances which comes 
with the training of a good Seout, Ter- 
ence Sullivan was making friends with 
the shy little ones and a few moments 
later when the door opened and young 
Mike came rushing in Terry was down on 
the clean floor playing with the kiddies. 
Still a bit self-conscious, Rodney Spen- 
cer was making advances to a little girl 
who reminded him of his own small sister. 
30th boys sprang up to shake hands with 
their Scout friend and with Michael’s 
father, a red-faced jolly giant whose 
bulk seemed to fill the small room. Noth- 
ing would do but that Terry must stay 
for supper and in his heart Rod admired 
his democratic friend as he passed his 
plate for repeated helpings of corned beef 
and cabbage, guffawed loudly at Moran’s 
jokes about the Irish yet was the polite 
and deferential son of his father when he 
addressed Mother Moran. When Terry 
did leave it was with evident reluctance 
and his invitation to Mike to visit the 
Sullivan home was evidently sincere. 

“See you at the park, Saturday,” said 
Terry in farewell. “That’s when we hang 
it on these guys from the country in a de- 
gree test, Mike. But I warn you that if 
many are like Injun here we'll have com- 
petition,” Terry concluded, smiling at the 
two Scouts. 

“We won't have the heart to beat them,” 
bantered Mike, a shorter replica of his 
powerful dad. “Glad you came Terry. 
Come back again.” 


S Rodney Spencer lay beside his new 

friend on a bumpy mattress that 
night, conversing in muffled tones so that 
Mike’s parents.in the adjoining rooms 
would not be disturbed he could hear the 
quiet breathing of Mike’s three younger 
brothers asleep in the same room with 
them. “We haven’t much parking space 
here,” Father Moran had said grinning 
as they prepared for rest, “but you are 
welcome to a share.” There was no 
doubting the fact that he was a welcome 
and an honored guest and again Rod felt 
that barriers between town and country 
were being wiped away. 

In the days that he lived among these 
modern cliff dwellers, shared with them 
their homely fare, heard unashamed dis- 
cussions of the pinch of poverty that 
came with unemployment and how diff- 
cult it was even with stern economy and 
thrifty management to provide wholesome 
food and meet the monthly rental de- 
mand, Rodney came to have a sincere ad- 
miration for the Morans and those of 
their clan. The great building, throb- 
bing with life, was filled with tolerant, 
human kindness which matched that o! 
the open country. Food, so plentiful on 
the farm, was at a premium and many o! 
the commonplace things of life at Oak- 
lawn an undreamed of luxury for the 
tenement children. 

Insisting that “Mike Moran must not 
give all of his time to entertain a guest 
as had been planned when his wage was 
so badly needed by the family, Rodney 
accompanied his new friend one day to a 
great warehouse where Mike was “wrest- 
ling” boxes. There, with machine-like 
precision, men and boys worked under the 
lash of a foreman’s tongue but Rod soon 
learned that the bark of the gruff . 
man was worse than his bite. Willingly 
Rod put his brawny strength to the task, 
soon deciding that for him the work of 
the ‘farm was preferable. 


(Continued next week) 
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Cuts and Bruises 


on ankle, hock, stifle or knee, 
should be treated promptly with 
Absorbine. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. At druggists, 
or$2.50 postpaid. Describe your 
case for special instructions. 
Ilorse book 3-B free. 
A satisfied user says: “1-had a colt that knocked 
his knee and became badly swollen. After 
— using Absorbine he completely recovered and 
is now pacing as good as ever.” 








ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REC.U.S PAT OFF 
t OUNG. Inc. 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





Welcomed hy 


Thousands.... 


The®® 9% Pop. 
new Engine 










Priced at only 
rf 


Cash F. O. B. Factory 


Here is an engine whose absolute 
newness and originality of design has 
brought a response nothing short of 
sensational! 


Farmers everywhere—thousands 
of them—are being attracted to this 
new self-oiling ‘‘Z’>—Thousands have 
written about it—have gone to see it 
at F-M dealers’—and have bought. 
For never before have such possibilities 
of service and of saving been found 
with low price and easy terms in a 
dependable 114 hp. power plant. 


) More compact — with modern 

design—completely enclosed and 
protected. Self-oiling throughout. 
Simple—with fewer parts and all 
parts accessible. Equipped with the 
famous self-lubricating, water, dirt 
and oil-proof F-M Type “R” Mag- 
neto, making starting easy. Unques- 
tionably—the most outstanding en- 
gine now on the market. Easy terms. 
And absolutely guaranteed. 


Have it demonstrated at your 
dealer’s. Send the coupon now for 
further details. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


Fairbanks-Morse “Every Line a 
Products & Leader” 


New 114 hp. “‘Z’’ Engines 

Larger “Z”’ Engines, 3, 5, 7)4 hp. 
Home Light Plants 

Steel Eclipse Windmills 

Home Water Systems 

Fairbanks Scales 

Electric Motors 

Washing Machines 

Feed Grinders 


Please send free information describing the 
items I have checked. Dept. 6361 
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A SLY HINT 

Mrs. Neggs—‘‘Are you sure everything is 
shut up for the night?” 

Mr. Neggs—‘‘Everything that I can shut up, 
dear.” 

AS JOHNNY SAW IT 

Teacher—“I have went, That’s wrong isn’t 
oe sel 

Johnny—“‘Yes, ma’am.’ 

Teacher—“‘Why is it wrong?” 

Johnny—“Because you ain’t went yet.” 


’ 


WHY THE MEETING BROKE UP 


Candidate (making campaign speech)—“I am 
a practical farmer and in sympathy with farm- 
ers. I can plow, reap, milk cows, shoe a horse 
—in fact I doubt whether any of my hearers 
can name one thing about a farm I cannot do.” 

Voice (from back hall)—‘‘Can you lay an 
egg?” 

JILL KNOWS HER JACK 

“Jack dear, am I the only girl—” 

“Jill, don’t ask me whether you are the only 
girl I ever loved. You know it as well as I 
do.” 

“That wasn’t what I was going to say at all, 
Jack. I was going to ask you if I was the only 
girl who would have you.”’ 


SOUND LOGIC! 

Alfred Utley, the famous fiddler of pioneer 
days, was writing a letter one day when he 
asked a friend how to spell a certain word. 

“Why don’t you buy a dictionary?” asked 
the friend. 

“What would I do with a dictionary? If I 
can’t spell the words I couldn’t find ’em, and 
if I can spell ’em I don’t need a dictionary.” 


A DISTINCT CHANGE 
Husband (going over arrangements for a 


large vacation): “The Joneses are going to 
mind the cat, aren’t they, dear?” 
Wife: ‘“Yes.”’ 


Husband: “And the Browns are taking care 
of Fido and the parrct?” 

Wife: “Yes, that’s the arrangement.” 

Husband: “And baby is going to your moth- 
er’s—so what about a nice quiet rest at 
home?” 


WATCH OUT! 


A pickpocket was visiting a member of the 
mob in jail. 

“Say, Lefty, I hired a lawyer for you this 
morning, but I had to give him my watch as a 
retainer,” said the dip. 

“Did he keep it?” asked Lefty. 

“Well,” replied society’s wolf, “he thinks he 
did!” 

MISTAKEN MEANING 

Mrs. Smith, who could always be depended 
on to say the wrong thing at the right time, 
was calling on Mrs. Brown whose husband had 
hung himself in the attic the week before. 

“We've had such rainy weather,” Mrs. 
Smith was saying. 

“Yes, I haven’t been able to get my week’s 
washing dried,” added the widow. 

“Oh, but I wouldn’t think you’d have any 
trouble with such a nice attic to hang things 
in,” commented Mrs. Smith. Then she won- 
dered why the conversation lagged. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


By J. P. ALLEY——Copyright, 1929, by | 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. | 
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LAwpyY ! —~-ore | 
OMAN KETCHED ME 
UP DAH PATTERNIZIN’ 
DAT COL-PRINK STAN’ 
WID HER WASH-MONEY: 











SS —— - 
<i Atha ; 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Pahson ‘low de diff’unce twix’ heb’n en 
hell ts jes’ de diff’unce twix’ “bliss en 
blisters’ !! 
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She Heard 
going Up 


Ct A Bell System Advertisement 


Tue family of a farmer in Missouri 
had gone to town for a Fourth of 
July celebration. A daughter in 
another town came home unex- 
pectedly. Entering the house, she 
heard some one going up the stairs. 
She called out. It was a burglar. 
Frightened, he escaped through a 
window. She telephoned to a 
neighbor who immediately called 
the Sheriff. The burglar was caught 
the next day. 


“ « % 


A farmer near Medford, N. J., was 
offered 10c a pound for a carload 
of steers by a Philadelphia slaugh- 
terer. The farmer wanted 10c. 
He telephoned a Jersey City com- 
mission man and described the 
cattle. He was advised they ought 
to bring r1c. He shipped the cattle 
that day and they sold for 11%c a 
pound. Profit by telephone, $262.50. 


« “ “ 


The telephone often saves lives and 
property in case of burglary, fire, 
injury or sickness. It pays for it- 
self many times over by running 
needed errands to town, bringing 
a spare part when some machine 
is broken, or in finding where 
and when to sell for the best price. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone. 





Some one 
the Stairs 
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The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 


glad to have you write them concerning your needs. 


can be had from most any breeder. 


Young stock 








HOW TO KEEP 
Turkeys From Dying 


Thousands of turkey raisers from 
all parts of the United States have 
found that Rayzem takes the bad 
luck out of Turkey raising. Rayzem 
isa stomach and intestinal antisep- 
P tic that is guaranteed to prevent 
blackhead. Follow our instruction 





back if you are not satisfied. Order now. 


-MORRIS CO. 
930 Rice go, Heenan St. Paul, Minn. 


AGENT Sitiucra votae 


Famous Carnation Products. Creams, Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Household Necessities. Widely 
known line; 200 items; 150% profit. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today. Carnation Co., 653, St. Louis, Mo. 
















By becoming our representa- 
tive in your community you 
can get a beautiful Georgia 
Marble Memorial Free. Also 
you can greatly increase 
your income with our 
rofit sharing plan. Write 
or particulars today. 


COMMONWEALTH 
MARBLE CO., 











Dept. C-|, ATLANTA, GA. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The!mit 
of value Fivin ! Just think! 
AGENUINE DAVIS PHON- 
OGRAPH on 30 Days’ Free 
Trial, and on terms as low as 


$4) A MONTH 
in case 


you 
to buy. Magnificent 
pag ty 
iano fin 
‘cnees Sneauiened with thefinest 
worm gear motors,rich 
pap yp 
n an 
worth of records FREE. 
» Send No Money 
lust a with your 
ber of m Gnly's ln 
number of machines 
on this extra-‘iberal offer. 
Better act quickly. This is 
2 life-time opportunity. 
DAViS EHONOGRAPH 
Dept. 75X 166, KOKOMO, 


MONEY FoR YOU 


If you have a surplus of seeds, plants, 
or livestock of any kind, our classified 
columns will turn these into money 
for you. 

The cost is very little yet good results 
are secured. Write us today for full 
information and rates on the different 
editions. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 
Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 

Louisville, Ky. 
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This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, cov 


will pay many advertisers to use other editions as per 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and 
dress Give two good references, preferably a banker 











ering North Carolina, 


a local business acquaintance. 


t below State plainly what editions you wish te use. 
whole number, including 


nd 


oe mans 
Quality Chicks.—Prices reduced. Rocks 10c; Reds 

10c; White Leghorns 9%c; mixed 8c. All purebred 
stock, bred for high egg production. Ship every Mon- 

day, ¢.0.d. or check. Mail your order today. Meyer- 


° ”” ee eee 

‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell 10 DAY SPECIAL ON CHICKS 
For 10 days only you can get Famous Blue 
Ribbon chicks at a big — tion. All chicks 
are purebre 1 \ 


hoeffer Farm Hatchery, North River, Va. 


South Carolina, and Virginia. It 


} 
t 






will be real money maker 
hebwebe, Anconas, Tan- 
orns, Rhode Island Reds, 


Jarred Rocl ks, Assorted Heavies, etc. Send 


each initial in your name and ad- 





















Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 3 
POLL LLL ELL LOL ELE L DDL D DODD DDO DLDOOLDDDDOLODD us you order now and take advantage of 
our special © live arrival guaran- 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | ___POTATOES =e fea Peepats post, Wales, an today, 
ew cing ange GATT a a Or N Hall Potato Dl in 8, ge on select seed, Blue Ribbon Hat ery, Desk J, Atlanta, Ga. 
t1i.00 thousand; prepal r filled day received. 
GEORGIA a vill be pleased. M. R. Duke, Dresden, Tenn. + Quality Profits. —Quality our first 
Sale- Good Georgia farms, Sacrifice. rurner e plants; inspected, Fk ks inspected, culled and blood test- 
Box 2445, B irmingh a. i arolina Improvement Association. Reds, 








NORTH | CAROLINA 





For Sa 200 acres timbered land, 12 miles from 
railroad; half eitition feet: $4,000, J. C. Sanford, 
Mocksville, N. 








____ VIRGINIA — 


Ideal Home of 175 acres fine tobacco land, grain or 
dairy within 1 mile of city thirty thousand 














house, 2 cottages, 2 barns stable. Real bargain erms 
if desirec L See Benefield Motley & Co., Danville Va. 





NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLAN’ rs 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transport it 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a prepai 
price’’ in his ad This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 














BULBS 
Beautiful Dahlias for fall blooming Plant now. 30 
mixed bulbs, $2; 14, $1. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 





POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ON 10N 


Pe FF all heading “Cabbage: “also Collard plants: $2 thot u 
sand, postpaid. Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, s.. © 














Porto Rico Potato “and to Plants 90c. per 1000 
Prompt shipments. Sweet Water Plant Farm, Baxley 
seorgia : 





Millions Cabbage. Onion and Tomato plants $1, 
1,000 Pepper and Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000 Clark 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga 

Summer Plants Ready c phage Collards, Tomatoes. 
Pepper, Eggplant, Onions: 2 Z: 060, 
$1.75. W. H. Branan, on Ga 














Summer Plants Ready—C ibbage ~ collard rds. ¢ tom e 
pepper, eggplant, onions, 200, 60c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75 
post pa Lewiston Plant “Fai Lewisto ; 


~ Im ed Porto Rican Potato plants . 1,000 
5,000, $5. Tomato plants: $1, 1,000; Baltimore, Stone. 
Safe arrival guaranteed Tria ingle Plant Co., Pem- 
broke, Ga 













3uy ‘Reliable Tomato. Ege. Sweet and Hot Pepper 
am! Potato plants Leading varieties: 500, The: 1,060, 
$1.25 Good plants and prompt shipment guaranteed 
Reliable Plant Farm, Val losta Ga 








Fre st proof “Cabbas ‘e Plants, varieties large 
openfield grown. well rooted, 75c 1,000; Collards, $1 
Tomato plants, $1 maby King Pepper, $2; Porto Rico 
Potato, $1.50 1,000. / 1 prompt shipment. Quit- 
Quitmar Ga 





man Potato Co 








Leading varieties es Cabbage, Or iion 
mato plants, 100 3@¢; 500, $1; 1, 000 
Larger quantities $1.25 1,000 expressed Celery 
Site; 500 ee 100, 40c; 1,000, $3, prepaid. Em- 


mett G riffin, Courtland. Virginia. 





Special for 30 Days Cabl plants for Fal! heading 
also Tomato Plants for canning p oses. 85c¢ thousand 
5,000, $3.75: 10,000. $6.50 Promp shipments, cood 
delivery guaranteed or noney back Sweet — $1.50 
On 1 1 minion Plant Compans Franklin 





Schroer’s "Better Plants Tomato, Sweet Bell Pepper 
and Hot Pepper. also Eerplants. Prepaid: 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1.25. Sweet Potato plants; 
Perto Rico, Early Triumph, Norton Yam, Pumpkin 
Yam, Big Stem Jersey and Jersey Sweet: prepaid: 500 
$1.25; 1.000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1.50; 5,000 and 
over, $1.25 per 1,000 Good plants and prompt ship- 
ment guaranteed Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta 


POTATOES : 


Porto Rican plants, $2 per 1,000. R. M. Morgan 
Maxton N. 4 














Porto Rico Fetato plants, $1.25 per 1.909. Geo. Daw, 
Mi xton, N 

“Potato | plants: $2. 1,000: preps 
Claremont, N. C 


kaureka Farm, 








Porte Rico Potato Plants, 1,000, $1.25 Evergreen 
Nursery, Greenville, G 


Porto Rieos, $1 





thousar postpaid Cloverdale 
Farms, Williamston, Cc 
Porte Rican Potato plants si per thousand Light- 





sey Pient Farn Bristol. Geor 
CAN SHIP % MILLION PER WEEK 
Yellow Yam plants. ) per 1,(K 
Early Triumph 110 per 1 
Genuine Porto Rico. . $1.10 per 1,000 
_ TURNER PL ANT CO., Alma, Ga. 





Nancy Hall Potato plants. $2 per thousand; post- 
paid 1. Barker, New Hill, N. C 

Nanry Hall or , Pr irto Rico plants: $2 3B. 1,000 ; post - 
paid. ©. D. Murray, Catz awha, ae 

Crystal Piamt Co. Rocking in Ga Nancy Hall and 
Porto HRican potato plants, $1 per 1,000 




















de- 





Porto Rico Potato plants $1.75. express: $2, 
livered. E. Morris & Sen, Maxt N 
PORTO RICO and NANCY HALLS: 
$1.50, 1000; 5,000 up, $1.25. Absolutely guar- 
anteed. References: any bank or banker. 
JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY 
ockingham, Ga. 











Potato plants: $1.50. 1,000; 10,000 lots 
Pram shipments Barber Plant (c 





Porto Rice, Southern Queen 
Halle: $2. 1,000; prepaid J 





Porto KRico Potate plants by prepaid parcel 
post: $2, 1,006 express collec $1.50 Marks Plant 
Farm, Buies Creek, N. ¢ 





GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 


Government inspected. Can ship into any 
state. $1.75 per 1,000; over 5,000 at 

We trade QUALITY and SERVICE 
your business. Let us prove it e are 
reliable, have your banker look us uz 


AMERICAN PLANT COMPANY 
Ima, Ga. 





Genuine Perto Rico Potato plants: government in- 
gperted: $1.25 per thousand; over 5,000 at $1.0¢. Qual 
ity and service my motte Have your banker look me 
up. it pays te do business with business people. B. J. 
Head, Alma, Ga. 








Potato plants 
more, 
Tomato pl 


1ised from tl 





thousand ile 
e Plant Farm 


vine. Porto Ric 





100 10TNns nconas $11, 100. 
} 


s at le per chick added. Lin iler’ s Hatch- 
: 













a oe ge erg me icks.—Single Comb White Leghorns: $9, 100, Bar- 

eat sale nwa ca red Rocks: $10, 100. Reds and White Rocks: $11, 100. 
Mixed: $8, 100. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Cull- 

Four RICANS. NANCY ed for heavy layers of free range stock. Circular free. 
“ARLY TRIUMPH Special prices on larger orders. Jaeob Niemond, Box 7, 









$1.25 per thousand 
$1.00 per thousand. 








1 Chicks.—Bi 
Mammoth hatch, 





healthy, quality, livable 
wice weekly, every week 








ants, $1.50 per thousand. round Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons: 
> ‘ we . 100; $60, 500 Leghorns: $11, 100; $50, 500. 
Prompt service, satisfaction guaranteed. mixed: $11.50, 100: $55, 500." Delivery guar- 


ALTMAN PLANT CO., 












Postage prepaid. Pullets, all ages, for sale. 
ms, ¢ jumbia, ma. <3 





Alma, Ga. 

















The Progressive Farmer 


| 

| TREND OF THE MARKETS 

4 . ———_—__} 

oe following are average prices at 
designated markets except peanuts 

which are for Georgia shipping points 





















: Week Year 
Chicago: ag ago 
Peanuts, No. 1, Spanish 
shelled, pound. scccecces @ 063% $ .07 
Potatoes, Wisconsin Round 
White, cwt. 
Flogs, average, Cwt. ....cccccvece 
Steers, medium, native, cwt.... 
Eggs, fresh firsts, dozen 
Hens, heavy, live pound 
Butter, extras, pound Sa 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu... 
Corn, No. 2 mixed bushel 
Oats, No. 2 white, bushel 
Hay, No. 1 timothy 
New York: 
Cotton, middling spot, pound.... .1905 2115 
Potatoes, Fla. Spaulding Rose, 
No. 1, barrel.... 
**South Carolina No. 1 best. 





























BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 





Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for omplete 
catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station. Miss, 

























































































































































































" e - etcacieeeee. nk. —_ CORNISH ~~ 
snaps tg gimprove 1 5 a Pot el Dark Cornish eggs for sale, half prie CLOTHING be al 
tt ens: ve the ussaG Ss Tad . 1. son; from three ¢ ‘ ; one pen from All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for 
ants prompt service guaranteed. J. J. stock, first prize Madison Square Garden. Never sold through agents. MacHenry Serge Co., 
Kingham, Ga, eae =o, A. J. Cheek, Henderson, N. C. West North Avenue, Baltimore, Md. D/ 
Porto Rico Sweet Potato plants, $2 per thousand, de- ame) 4 ae 
ered by parcel post Order now for May or June 7 LEGHORNS. ET ese CORN HARVESTER 
elivery State inspected R t. Simmons, Schultz Three-months-old Barron Leghorn pullets, $1 each. Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—onlv —_— 
Lake Plantation, Summerville, 8. C. = Lucy Laxton, Perkinsville, N. C. $25 with bundle tying sitacheneet, Bree ani s te G 
Big Reduction Sale Porto Rico pot we plants ‘B Dark Brown Leghorn pullets and cockerels, ten weeks ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Si lit Kans, CI 
Quality’ fresh direct to your mail b« (£1.45 thousand old, pet ‘ses are good ones. J. BR. Hardy, Jr., Black- — ‘ 
plus postage, large orders express $1. 5 c with stone, HONEY 7 a AVI 
rder = Bul: rd Bros Plant Farms, _ Baxi ley, G ae ee Write for our low prices on our blood tested Trail’ New Comb Honey ; write for low prices. J. O. Hall- the I 
NURSERY STOCK 307-egg blood White Leghorn hens, Pullets, ¢ man, Nahunta, Ga. Es 
—— = ineiniere ind baby chicks. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordons- ieee Niel - = cage a ‘alva 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. Con-  yilje Vircinia Le Pure, delicious honey, $1.25 per 10 pounds f. ©. b Roof 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. bossa tec _____——<“éRKoutth Arias, Helena, Georgia. TOD! 
= Tancred 300 eg g White Tee shorns, “10, 12 weeks pullets, ; iF 
Fruit Trees Peean trees, ornament als iol ee ockerels, also ready to lay pullets at attractive prices, KODAK FINISHING “7 
ae faa oa mo r a — oe 7 eS ee ee Roils Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co., Dept. f 
! ry tgs ietines price. KR. E. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Virginia. Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 
i lad stint Sale alias — iia eae, ae PLYMOUTH ROCKS Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
SEEDS Aristocrat Barred Rocks. direct from Holterman, both Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
7 light and dark strains. Eggs for sale, half price bal- mingham, Ala. = 
BEANS ance season. _Offer bargains in male birds. A. J. Cheek, Any size film developed. Six glossy prints, 25¢ 
= Sey : ae ge age renga me Henderson, N. C. Silver. Seautiful folder free. True-Art Studio, Desk 
Thousand bushels early speckled velvet beans, hun- 6, Waterloo, Iowa. 
ired bushels bunch beans, hundred bushels peas. Write RHODE ISLAND REDS a 
for prices. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga Holterman’s Rocks and Owen's Reds. Chicks 12c. LIME 
Pe 1S, Velvet Be ins Soybeans, “Peanuts. ( hufa 8, T. D. Birchett, Petersburg, Va. na ig standard _Aericultural Lime—it pays to 3 
( Seed, Cane. Corn All varieties e or TURK use it. rite us for literature. American Limestone 
lots. Write for prices. H. M. Franklin Co., EYS " Company, Knoxville, Tenn. from 
mice ille, Ga. Giant Bronze Eges—Prize winners. 50 pound stock, BEET 
2 = —_—_—__—_——_—————— $6 per dozen. Millie Parker, Robersonville, N. C. PATENTS 2 eee CIUY 
a : _CANE | : Pa Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented. devel 
EERIE RT “Hoi ney Drip Cane. Greatest syr , _____ TWO OR MORE BREEDS Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, heen 
10 pounds $1.75 postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchana “Blood tested, culled Rock and Red pullets and cock- Missouri. ee neric 
Memphis nn. 2 _ erels. February hatch. $1.25 to $2 each. Mrs. J. Y. Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- ~e 
ans Geclsane’ Cane eed Bur Blackwell, Ruffin, N. C. linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., easily 
100 pounds, $2.50; Orange, $2 . WANRARROAROO 5S 5553 Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. spren 
Sagrain, $4.25; Texas Seeded Ribbon, $4.75. Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send deser' 
ue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn LIVESTOCK sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, vic’ 
POCCCeTTee 

















































‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and “Record of Invention” 






























































CORN oimmcn RAR ee 
a - —— — - sacsiatinaeaaigs . UR form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Blue Grain Mexican Jun irea - D oc- JERSEYS Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 771 
rn known. Bushel DUROCS—THE MONEY MAKING SORT Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 
€ ‘ y lev Yent, $1.85 Surprise, " . amr « 
Mine $1°8 - Casta gue free. su pani Pigs, sows, boars—priced to sell. SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES eat 
Tenn. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ixarn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
oa re i naj 2 war >’ 7 
CLOVER CURLES NECK PARM, RICHMOND, VA. SO De See Sree Se a 
_Free phe sTaphs information. Address Originators x ee ee ESSEX = eae ‘ican Men and Young Men—Learn the barber trade. Big 
Early 5 ern Burr Clover, Rock Hill, 8S. ¢ riste: ZSsex. All ages. E. A. Aldridge. pas. South’s best college. Commission while learning. 
GRASS ’ i Catalog free. Charlotte Ba ber College, Cl Cha arlotte, | N. C. Kl 
ima: an en in hae ee TOBACCO Hi 
00 Dp is $5: Df $ 5 ‘atalogue free. iste 3 hire ~s. Orchs 7 arm, - _ 
: he 3 s $5: : 0, $ 0. Catalogue free nee - eres ee ~~! stock pigs. Orchard Dale Farm Giaaanicad Sieaaan Mileaca tenon. = pamede 
=a ~ . —_ a i acini = —— = —____—s- $1.50; 10, $2.50. ‘Smoking, 10, $1.75. Pipe free. wd 
OATS pigs: registered in purchaser's name. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
ead of reading this Ad you could inspect our _E. Jones, Furehes, N.C. Natural Leaf Tobacco. Guaranteed.—Chewing 5 Ibs. mi 
reaking productive fields of ¢ V ich we are POLAND-CH AS Peagih 2 $1.; 12 Ibs. $2. ; Smoking 10 Ibs. $1.50; pipe free. W 
vesting, you would have proof of the superior 4” ainaad > alee ine. glossy fellows; carefully Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, Ky. Ou 
our pedigreed Coker Fulghum Oats. Price, our registered in buyer’s mame. Valley View Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow, pri 
rain pure + ig cod Coker . chem Oat Seed Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn leaf chewing; 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Test Ke 
less than 100-bushel lots, 00 per bushel; larger quan- - ——_—_—_—— ing, 20c¢ und. Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, 
ti 90 cents per bushel; carload lots, 8@ cents pr _ | = = ~~~ =~ ¥GUERNSEYS  —s— (ies gg " . . i, 
} 1, all sacked in new 5-bushel sacks, f. o. b. St Choice purebred Guernsey bulls by proven sires, out —_ 
Matthews. In justice to our thousands of customers and of tested dams. Reasonable prices. Gayoso Farms, 


replying to a volume of inquiries from customers in jjorn Lake, Miss. 


the vari us oat-gre 
Ad fu he 


urpos¢ 





wing States, we are inserting this ———_— 


of warning them to place orders now GOATS 











for ae ily, August shipment—their preference—+bde- mane” Sear Re Wi em 
fore suppls is exhausted Ten per cent payment in », Goalies Eats Goais. Blue Mountain Ranch, » Little 
pla “wz order now, balance when shipment is made ee See a 
Me lel Seed Farm, J. Skottowe Wannamaker Pres., 
Frank M. Wannamaker, Sec-Treas. St. Matthews, 8S. C. as a _— _SHEEP_ aa ee ee 
ees * aceanens ame Shropshire and Southdown Sheep. Fox ~ Brothers, 
PEANUTS Sevierville, Tenn. 

Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for seed or roasting. Sheep—Registered in buyers name. Hampshire or 

North Carolina or Hog Runner, 100 Bayt bag $4.25. Shorpshire best blood lines guaranteed. E. A. Hicks, 


Small White Spanish $5.25. Cash with order. Goff Evington, Virginia. 


Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Al 


Late “crop Irish “potatoes. Pearh Blow “variety _, Choice 
Stock for planting 
Claremont, Virginia. 








ideas oe ee Having bought the famous McLaughlin Hampshire 


flock, can furnish excellent registered rams for $35. 
POTATOES Purebreds $25. L. A. Pittard, Clarksville, Va. 











1 per bushel. H.W. Winston, _TWO OR MORE BREEDS 











z: = 40 dairy cows: 45 t 1 Guernsey- 
Hundley 3oydton, Va. 
SAGRAIN - — - -- - 
The wonder crop 160 pounds, - DOGS 
logue free. Buchanan’s Memphis, Four Sale—Registered Walker Pups. L. % Williams, 


( urtland, Va. 








POULTRY AND EGGS 








SI vepherds, Collies, Fox Terrie Clover Leaf Farm, 


Kans. 









erriers, Fox Terriers. Lists 10c.. Pete Slater, 








BABY CHICKS Box. Y. Pane. TH. 








tlue Ribbon Chic 


horns, $10 hundred, prepaid. Bartlett Poultry Farm, 
c. 


Vartiett, N 

Slood Tested Bab 

Broilers, 6c and uy 
neville, Virginia 








. ‘ —— English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies. H. W. 
ks. Barred Rocks, Reds, White Leg- Chestast, Chanute, Kanses. 





Airedales—Two very fine females, 6 months old, highly 
a 8 solani x ) ’ sras- 
y Chicks, Rocks, Reds, Leghorns and pecs ‘er Bud Fowler’s Dixieland Kennels, as 
) Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor- SO varet > ee eae - 
Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Police Dogs, Rat 




















; — - —— riers jllies, Minks, Ferret We send on approval. 
Reduces Barre Rocks, Reds, Englis! - ghorns, Descriptive circular 10c. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. 
a $9.56 heavy mixed, $8.50 Prepaid, ive de- aye 

" Orar rms, Westphalia, M Old 
eh ge MISCELLANEOUS 
reeds, $7 hun dred up 100% alive c 

Chicks guarantee Mathis Farms. Box eee eee _C—5oecees>s>ss=@Oe—@™O™””_r—* 

Kansas BEAN HARVESTER 
Big husky ch $s, guaranteed t live nly 7 up Want everybody te know that we manufacture the best 

Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified Arrival on time Ss ean Harvesters in the world The Little Giant, 

‘uaranteed Get our big free catalogue. Superior $125. The Bilexi Special, $150. See our illustrated ad 

Hatehery tox §-3, Windsor, Me on another page. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 





YOU e A N atend on getting a square deal when you order from 
an Advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 








~~ PLL LLL LLL LL ~~ ad aad 








HELP OR SITUATION WANTED Chi 








OCC OOO PRADA en Ferri 
Wanted.—Man Who Knows Farm life to oot in Ever! 
country. Steady work. Geod profits. McConnon & Baso 
Company, Room A-906, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
—_———— eav 

Men “Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- Ligh 
vile. Let us train you to be an expert automobile Our 


mechanie and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 




















Tenn. 
ie a: Ck 
_ WANT TO BUY ie = 
“Boxwood Cuttings. Palmer Boyd, Nashville N.C. 
& SAS 
AGENTS WANTED __ 
Fruit “Sree for fie —Agents wanted. Concord Pure 


Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga 
Earn $5 day gathering Teeny Roots, Herbs. 










































: P 
Booklet free. Bontanical 65, New Haven, Conn. ae : 
We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extract ‘s, Per- 
fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary Carna- 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. eee EVE 
yet Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- Sele 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma Re 
Co., Dept. R. B., St. Louis. Mo. $10 
Bibles, Books, Religious Mottoes, Calendars. Maps, din 
always sell well. All the best lines. Most liberal | . GAF 
Catalog free. Huse Sales Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Agents—$50 weekly selling Shirts. 
experience needed. Commissions in advance. 
free Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. ~~ 
You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at Home. | Im- WI 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc write Tho 
for information __ Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, I na. Tra, 
a - - Tay 
Karn a Piano or Radio in Spare Tin ‘ E I oe Year 
work. No experience needed. 9 anit in Ber Cats 
res stamped envelope Braumuller ‘ GEC 
a —_ 
ger its, F Silk hose ‘free for introducing Betterknit 
Guaranteed Hosiery. 300 month. Write quick for ‘4 
samples. State size hose worn. Betterknit Hosiery ©0- 
Silk 3637, Greenfield, Ohio. ud RE 











Agents—Earn as much as $30 each wee veek taking orders 
for LaJac beauty ayn oe household remedies o 
exper money Write for free samples. 
Keystone Rabevaterten, 41 aon "Routh Third, Memphis, Tem”. 
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Send 
book, 
ition’’ 
ceed. 


ee 


hand, 
lege, 


Big 
ring. 
N. C 





ounds 

free. 
» Tbs. 

free. 
juicy 
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More Milk 
Ross SILO 





4 1 ) tl 
lear las we es ave 
ing L a year ‘ Qi 
soon T s for itself { 1 ’ 
“Ysers’ Own Words.’’ 
Write for it and our sp il offer. 


ROSS §'= CO., Springfield, Ohio 
(Established 1850) 770 Warder St. 
Check items wanted. 















ae ° & Mills 
Cutters @ Cribs 
Hog Houses Brooder Houses 





SUPPLIES 
Write De; 
For Catalog and free 
booklet on 
Egg Production 
We Also Sell 


Butter Boxes 


DAIRY 





12 Doz. Size 75¢ each 
EGG § 6 7 606 ak 
CRATES’ 3 °° 30 ccc 


(Plus Parcel Post) 
DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA. GA, 









GET YOUR logged leg 
FROM FACTOR 


SAVE MONEY! 
the Factory and keep 
rofits the dealer would get. 
Eatvanizes Corrugated. Shingles and A sphalt 

oofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. Write 
aye Y for Free Samples and freight paid prices. 
FREE SAMPLES. , 

Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 


Dept. P-3 Raleigh, N.C. 
A isd 






Get your Roofing direct from == 
in your own pocket the 
AH kinds and styles. 



















Protect Your — 
from MEXICAN BEAN BEETLES, CUCUMBER 
BEETLES and other chewing insects VICTOR 


insectic cide 











CUM FLUOSILICATE COMPOUND, -an 

developeri by the VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, has 
heen tested and recommended by state universities and 
agricultural ‘Sravions. Harmless to t n nder foli 
age. Unlike other insecticides non- 
poisonous t huma n beings. A lisl wader 
easily applied with dust gun Requires n fillers wr 
spreaders Ask your co ty igent or writ F RE 1D 
descriptive pamphlet No ry 

VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of 


VICTO CALCIUM FLUO- 


SILICATE COMPOUND 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


eee 





Eee” 


BABY CHICKS 
SENT C.0O. D. 


One dollar di own 
places order= 
chicks delivered 
any time. Pay post- 
mar balance when the chicks arrive. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
Prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington. Ky. 





KENTUCKY 
HATCHE 



















Chix from Large Breeders 50 








100 1,000 
Ferris Strain White Legheres. .$4.50 $ 8.00 $ 70.09 
Everlay Brown Leghorns a 0 8.00 70.00 | 
Basom’s Barred Rocks 10.00 90.00 
Owens’ Rhode Island Reds . 10.00 90.00 
Heavy Mixed : y 8.00 70.00 | 
Light Mixed 7.00 60.00 |} 
Our breeder es d ese 3 
i 1 Se 





ature is free ‘Tells ll u 


Vx 
B Swuniara Per 


UNE ep Se , 





_ ier DO DOUBLE Dl TY 

, broilers vir ' allet ; irds 
in fu ! tetior ist when vot t then hen € 
Drices lest 


BECKWITH- McAULAY POULTRY FARM 





Purebred Barred Plymouth Rocks, Single Comb Rhode 

Island Reds, Single Comb White Leghorns 

: ACME, NORTH CAROLINA 
Prices and description immediately upon request 
—Do It Now! 

_ CHRISTMAS EGGS 
BERY CUSTOMER A SATISFIED CUSTOMER 
welert s and Reds, $14 per 100 it 
Re 1 per 100, ‘Business Tancred’’ W oe 
$10 per 100. Assorted heavy, $9 per 100, Prices 1 
in i vrite for them an et catalo 10 


ilance 10 


! fore shipment 
GARBER HATCHERY, HARRISONBURG, VA 
— 


PUREBRED POULTRY 





HENS 


AND “MALES 


WHITE LEGHORN 


NOW HALF PRICE 








is of eight week old pullets. Also hatching eggs 
= 1 ! 1 rundation st ege bred ’ 
years Winr ege contest Recor = to 320 eggs 
atal rice bulletin fre 








GEO. B FERRIS. ‘30 Union, Grand Rapids. "Michigan 
(Oe 


; PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
RED POLL CATTLE lf THE MEAT AND 


MILK BREED 










Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
milk’ being of good beef form and high producers of 
and butterfat. 





REYNOLDS-LYBROCK FARMS 
North Carolina. 





3 gu. Route 1, Advance, 


DoJouFinowyour 
fare noay fchoorfe esson? 











F 
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| ANSWERS 
; 


iezzar had ga 


held it 


1. Nebuchad 
Judah. He 
Zedekiah was made king becaus 
Babylonian ruler i 
to that position. 
E ‘dom, Moab, Amm 1, | yre, and 
Zidon formed an alliance to revolt. against 

Nebuchadnezzar They ~ounted 

Egvpt for aid. Believing that ! 
free Judah, Zedekiah cons 

them. 

a: Nebucl 
Jerusalem in the 
reign and laid siege to it. 

Judah. Nebuchadnezzar left the cit 
went to meet them. 1 
The Egyptians marched t 
Egyptian forces, and return 

to Jerusalem. 


| of 
| and 
| the 
him 
> 


decided to appo1 








vadnezzar 


of 
and 


siege 
L 9 two years, the siege of Jerus 
Supplies were exhauste 

Those who 


For 
lem continued. 
Inhabitants died 
were in a piteous ‘ 
riors were weakened by lack of tood and 
|! water. Sanitary conditions became un- 
bearable, and many died trom the con- 
ditions under which they were forced 
ere 

. The city of Jerusalem 

forces of Nebuchadnezzar 5 
7. A_ breach 
midnight and the 
Zedekiah and 
the opposite side 


to 


condition 


Pi 
made in the wall 
enemy entered 
his 


Was 
at 
city. 
from 
sought 


Warriors 
the citv and 
escape the plains of 
They were pursued 1 
the Babylonians. 
8. His sons were killed ei 
Then he was blinded. After this he was 
| placed in chez and t hact 


race the triumphant entr 


of 
across 
Jericho. 
tured by 


before hi 





ins hen taken bac 


following tl 
buchadnezz Sel cle 
Nebuzaradai Phe city 


\ yeal 
t \ 
erusalem, Ne 


chment under 
. ] 





—<*®<— 


Count 2,.000,090,000 befor ‘ 
drink, and 5,000,000,009 bef 


your second drink 


ass late 


Aunt flet fays 


By R. QUILLEN 


Copyr t, 1929. by Publishers Synd 





rate 





straims 7 i 


usin Weal 


“Ed gives his wife plenty, but he 
helps his sister, too: 


} 


an’ 
Ig enough to 
woman gets part of it.” 





ninth year of Zedekiah’s 


BANNER CHICKS 


please a wife if another 





June 
Pastures 
in 
January 














pastures, 


Station showed t 


dry corn fodder. 


prices means more 





Silage is a winter feed fully as suc- 
culent and palatable as that in June 


Eleven per cent More Milk 
—build a Concrete Silo 


Tests at the Vermont Experiment 


cluding silage produced 11 per cent 
more milk than the same amount of 


More milk during season of peak 


**Concrete Stave Siios.’? Our free booklet 
tells the whoie story. Write for your copy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and 
extend the uses of concrete 


904 East Main St., RICHMOND, VA, 
Concrete for Permanence 


hat a ration in- 


profit. 














y, p 7 or 
t! 


We Cen peat Supply You 





W ith | Ready Mixed Feeds 


ving mash, 
V 


quote you your requ ments. e 








Write Us Today for Further Information. 


C. A. NORMAN, 


Mixed Feed Dept. 





STATESVILLE FLOUR MILLS CO, 


STATESVILLE, N. C. 











ae BABY CHICKS 






OUR SUMMER 





PRICES 
3. W 





ON Mt. wees CHIX.—Al 
LL COUNT and 100 
Ser is $1.00 wit ve will 





oO, D ( I 25 0 100 500 1.000 
s. Cc. W I $3.00 $5 $10.00 $47.50 $ 92.50 
Barred R re SS 6 ) 57.50 ” 
White W 7 " 7 
il vy M Lon aT) 2.50 
All Bre M ) ; 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC., Dept. 100, TROUTVILLE, VIRGINIA 
pte BABY CHICKS 
N chi k FROM HEAVY LAYING FREE RANGE FLOCKS 
orman’ Ss ICKS 5 50 100 590 1000 
a . Nally 8. C. W id Br. Wa $2. 50 $4.50 $ 8 $37.50 $70 
h B. i s. Cc. W W RK 3.00 5.50 10 47.50 90 
y 3 - P ° 0 104 500 } Ruff Orpi n R 3.00 5.50 10 47.50 90 
R t W R $ White Wyandottes 3.00 5.50 10 47.50 90 
vn I 7.90 33 | Assorted « 3 2.25 4.00 7 32.50 60 


Knowle. Vea: 





J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM, 


Box 51, RICHFIELD, PA. 





Low PRIC E s 
” On 
\ R R $ ) $10.00 » | 
3 Orp tons s6.50 $1 ) 
‘A I = r trait $5.00 $ 9.00 $43.00 
r ssorted $5.00 $ 9.00 $48.00 
’ leli ’ Order from this ‘‘ad’’ and ask for 
t e Sat fl by Chick guide 





MeG> heyevilte Hatchery, Box “P"’, McGaheysville, Va. 





TRAIL’S END FAMOUS CHICKS 
SHIPPED C. O. D. 


S 0 
delivery f pureb thrifty hicks. from load 
Per 100 
307 exe blood White Le ns $10.00 
Rocks and Reds........ 11.00 
large breed broilers.... ».00 
Small breed broilers.... 6.00 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, 








Gordonsville, Va. 


What a cigarette 
meant there 


Forty hours in the wireless room, 
sending, sending, sending...till help for a helpless 
ship is drawn across hundreds of miles of storm- 
wracked ocean. And afterward, only one com- 


4°? 


ment: “Good thing we had plenty of cigarettes! 


What a cigarette 
means here 


Forty hours at the curing-barn— 
the most anxious hours in all the tobacco season. 


The last wagon in from the fields, the barn full, the 
fires lighted—now the delicate work of curing com- 
menceg. Day and night, day and night, watching ther- 





mometers, tending fires, adjusting ventilators— with 
loss of a year’s work the penalty of carelessness, with 
loss of flavor the result of haste. 

Vastly important, of course, are the later ageing 
and blending—but to this tireless vigil at the curing- 
barns you owe no small part of Chesterfield’s flavor- 
fu] and satisfying mildness. 


From 800 to 1000 pounds of 

tobacco can be cured in this 
e th eno %? 

barn at each “firing. 


estertield 


MILD enough for anybody... and pet THEY SATISFY 





